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This Month’s Journal 
The Eighteenth Annual Report of Toc H accompanies this 


issue as a Supplement: it contains more pages than ever before, 
by necessity. We continue the experiment of opening the 
JounNAL with paragraphs “ Around the Map,” as this plan 
seems to win appreciation from readers. As last time, we 
devote the first paragraphs to a special topic of importance; 
the rest come from many parts of the world. Articles on 
various forms of service are to be found on pages 151 (Borstal 
work), 158 (Hospital work), 164 (The Blind), 174 (Camping) 
and 175 (Refugee children); more leprosy news is on page 154. 
Several series are continued—' Effective Service’ (p. 158), 
“Conversation Piece’ (p. 178) and ‘Ancient Allegories’ 
(p. 161), and two new series are begun in this number—' My 
Job’ (p. 155) and ' Personality’ (p. 160). A stimulant comes 
from Australia (p. 149), news from many quarters (p. 166), 
and notice of new books (p. 176 and 180). 


NEW set of initials has been added 

to the perplexing array in everyday 
usc—A.R.P., Air Raid Precautions. And 
it stands for a new form of voluntary social 
serviec, extremely wide in its range and 
variety and demanding the work of a very 
large number of citizens if it is to be effi- 
cient in the emergency for which it is in- 
tended. Every one of us, whatever his 
views, hopes that the emergency may never 
arise. And every one of us who thinks 
seriously and who has the least imagination 
desires to do what he can to prevent it 
arising—for the emergency is modern war 
in the air, the grossest and most wholesale 
cruelty which even man, “ the most savage 
of the beasts of prcy," has yet devised. 


* * » 3k 


When it comes to the best means of pre- 
venting war there is the utmost confusion 
and contradiction of counscl, ranging be- 
tween re-armament to the tecth and no 
armament whatsoever, or between a policy 
of complete national ‘ isolation ' and inter- 
national ' intervention ' at cvery possible 
turn. Toc H being what it is, a grand mix- 
ture of men of all kinds who are encour- 
aged to form and hold their own personal 
opinions, it is likely that every view, from 
one extreme to the other in these ranges, 
is to be found within our membership. 
Toc H, as a body, has no united mind as 
to the best or only method for preventing 
war. But when it comes to dealing with 
the probable or certain effects of war—zf 
rene out—upon the civil population, 
Toc H may not find itself so divided. At 
all events Toc H members, in our view, 


ought to ask themselves whether their duty 
does or docs not lie in the direction of the 
new form of voluntary social service which 


is called A.R.P. 


* * * * 


The answer does not go without 
question. In this matter, as in all others, 
contradictory opinions will be held among 
us. We cannot pretend to foresee them all, 
but we have come across a variety. Some 
people are convinced that war will come 
soon (if enough men in the world believe 
that, it presumably will) and that nothing 
we can do will help very much. That is a 
sheer counsel of despair— and despair 
should not be named among Christian 
people. Others are bold enough to say that 
war will not come, and that nothing, 
therefore, need be done. That argues enor- 
mous faith or, more often, a disinclination 
to be bothered about it. Most men are 
driven to the unwilling belief that war 
may come, sooner or later, unless there is 
a radical change in the spirit and the 
‘ goings on’ of nations and their leaders. 
But even those who believe in the possibi- 
lity of war are sub-divided, not only over 
the intricate details of quantity and quality 
of armaments, if any, but on questions like 
Food Supply and Air Raid Precautions. 
There are some who say “ Wait and see: 
when the moment comes, if it does, there 
will be time enough to act and we shall 
do what is required of us." "This attitude 
is well-known as ‘ British sang-froid’: it 
has always proved very expensive in men’s 
lives and fortunes. There are some, amon 
our own members, who hold that A.R.P. 
is a form of “ scare-mongering,” which 
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Obsesses peaceable men's minds with war 
and therefore makes it more probable. 
There are others who see A.R.P. as some 
kind of political ‘ ramp’ or as the tool of 
sinister ‘ vested interests.’ There are others 
again who believe that an attack under 
modern conditions would be such as to 
render all precautions useless: to them all 
the talk of A.R.P. is ‘ eye-wash.’ 
* * * * 

And there are others who believe that 
bodies of trained and determined volun- 
teers—firemen, first-aid men and women, 
* de-contamination squads,’ special con- 
stables, guides and air-raid wardens and 
so on—could do much to rescue large 
numbers of people, provide them with 
some means of protection, maintain order, 
keep essential services running and prevent 
complete disaster. Analogies are always 
risky and incomplete, but such men may 
argue thus: “I do not expect my house 
to catch on fire to-night. I certainly hope 
it won't, and I have taken reasonable pre- 
cautions to prevent it hap ening—but I 
know that it may. And if it does, I am 
glad to know that I can ring 999 on the 
telephone and be sure of getting prompt 
and efficient help—the fire-escape which, 
at almost any risk, will rescue my children, 
the fire-engine which will try to put the 
blaze out quickly, the salvage corps which 
will do the best for my property, the policc 
who will control the crowd in our street, 
the ambulance which will take any casual- 
ties to the hospital, which will deal with 
them at once." A house on fire is only the 
tiniest epitome of a big city under a series 
of bombing raids. The sensational press 
and film have tried to make our flesh creep 
with the picture as it can be imagined. It 
is idle to sit and shiver at headlines or 
movies, perhaps just as idle to say ‘ pooh- 
pooh!’ to them; it is better to learn what 
could be done, if need arose. We are all 
bound to work to remove the causes and 
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chances of combustion—in world politics 
as in our own houses—but if fire should 
break out among the demented nations, 
what then? Leaving aside the front to 
which the fighting men would be called to 
go, what about the front which would 
come to men’s homes? 
* D * * 

Broadcasting on the subject of A.R.P. 
on March r5, the Home Secretary, Sir 
Samucl Hoare, warned his hearers that “ at 
least 1,000,000 men and women would be 
wanted, and they would be wanted for 
work that in an emergency would be exact- 
ing and dangerous." He went on:— 


“ What we none of us must think is that we 
can hold aloof and do nothing, for we are 
faced with two tremendous tasks that put all 
of us, old and young, upon our mettle. First, 
we have to make the forces of peace so strong 
in the world that war will not be worth while. 
Secondly, we must prove to tlie world that our 
old system of voluntary service and local 
administration, that seems so inefficient and 
easy-going to foreigners who do not know us, 
can produce as efficient a system of defence as 
the most fully centralized government. Free 
men can give a better discipline, if they make 
up their minds, than anything produced bs 
authority." 


'This is the firm conviction of most of 
us. Meanwhile members in a number of 
units have enrolled themselves already for 
A.R.P. We believe it to be the duty of al 
members to consider at once where their 
duty lies in this matter. 
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“ Tubby’s Pancake Party ” has long taken 
its place as the jolliest event in the year 
among London Toc H engagements. 
Tradition requires that “ The Roosters,” 
a wonderful survival of the Divisional 
concert parties of the War, should do their 
old turns which never stale, that the centre- 
piece of the evening should be the “ Pan- 
cake Grease," in which a score of heavy- 
weight champions of the London Districts 
indulge in all-in wrestling for scraps of an 
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authentic pancake tossed by the “ cook,” 
and that the climax should be Tubby's 
annual talk to London Toc H assembled. 
This Shrove Tuesday (March 1) between 
2,000 and 3,000 members crowded the 
Lambeth Baths and were treated to the 
whole programme—except the last item. 
For Tubby was not there; Hamlet was 
played without the Prince of Denmark 
and Barkis attempted to act as “ ghost.” 
A long letter from Gibraltar was read to 
"my dear Pancake Party " in which 
Tubby's characteristic phrases could be 
heard. There was a grecting to the old- 
timers and to new members, a reminder 
of Lent, an example from the Royal Navy 
of how the cause of the lepers is being 


served. ‘‘ There’s not an evening I look 
forward to in all the year,” he wrote, 
“more than the Pancake Party . . . but it 


is plainly right upon the spot to garner, if 
God grants it, the goodwill of the two 
Fleets assembling at Gibraltar for their Re- 
union, after the manceuvres. Toc H at 
Gib., now permanently housed in a deli- 
cious and unique headquarters which has 
progressed during our month in Malta, is 
now almost finished in extension and pre- 
sents a focus for the growth of membership 
which cannot but uplift thc hopes of all." 
* * P p 


Interesting news comes from South 
Africa of a job done by two units more 
than a hundred miles apart. This consisted 
of the interchange of parties of boys, 
coming from very different surroundings, 
during the holiday scason. Twenty boys 
from Port Elizabeth, a seaside town where 
poverty is by no means unknown, spent 
ten days either on farms or under canvas 
in the inland country district round 
Cradock, while the same number of Cra- 
dock boys, none of whom had previously 
seen the sea, camped on the coast ncar Port 
Elizabeth in company with ten boys from 
clubs in Port Elizabeth. This is just one of 


the many ways in which inland and coastal 
units of Toc H are beginning to appreciate 
the possibilities of co-operation. 
" * * * 
From the Schools Section of Toc H in 
Wellington, New Zealand, comes news of 
the activities of a Correspondence Group 
formed by the boys for the purpose of 
making friends with boys in other coun- 
tries. About forty boys now correspond 
with boys all over the Empire and in Den- 
mark, France, China, Brazil, Belgium, 
Germany, thc United States, and Italy. A 
German boy, replying to a letter from a 
boy in New Zealand, writes: ‘‘ I hope that 
through the correspondence of some boys 
of our two countries your intentions will 
be reached in conquering hatred between 
nations.” 
A practical scheme for getting in touch 
with aliens living in the district and of 
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offering them a friendly welcome was re- 


cently devised by the Reigate and Redhill 
Branch in conjunction with Rotary. 
Having discovered from the local Super- 
intendent o£ Police that there were a con- 
siderable number of aliens living in the 
neighbourhood, an Aliens’ Dance was 
organised and advertised widely in the 
Press, by posters etc. (The police are, of 
course, not allowed to disclose names and 
addresses). About 150 aliens turned up, 
representing 15 different nationalities. 
People soon discovered others speaking 
the same language and many new friend- 
ships were begun in this way. Another 
dance is now being planned. 
* * * * 

Since the special meeting of the Central 
Council in January ways and means of 
securing the right kind of publicity for 
Toc H have, we hope, been the subject of 
much hard thinking in a good many 
places. Norwich Branch some years ago hit 
on an original scheme for ensuring that the 
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general public of Norwich had the right 
kind of information about Toc H and 
about the things it was trying to do in 
Norwich. With this end in view, thc 
Annual General Meeting of the Branch is 
of a semi-public nature. The Lord Mayor 
and many other prominent citizens are 
invited and proceedings are conducted 
with an eye to the outside public through 
the medium of the Press. The Secretary, 
Jobmaster and Treasurer in turn give their 
reports for the year and the prominent men 
referred to are called upon to propose and 
second their adoption. The result of this 
is that not only the speeches of the civic 
dignitaries are reported, but also the unit 
officers’ reports, with morc detail and 
accuracy than is usually the case. Domestic 
business, such as the election of officers, is 
not dealt with at this meeting but at an 
ordinary meeting the following week. 

In this way, full, dignified and accurate 
publicity is achieved once a year, and there 
is no doubt that the general public of Nor- 
wich know more about Toc H because of 
this system than they do in most towns of 
150,000 people. 

* * * * 

From Tasmania comes the story of a 
small group in the small town of Campbell 
Town which for years had been gamely 
struggling to find ways of serving the com- 
munity and has recently found its main 
opening. In spite of repeated warnings 
that it could not possibly succeed, the mem- 
bers decided to start a boys' club. Premises 
were obtained and the club has grown 
slowly until it now has a membership of 
80 boys from 12-14 and from 14-18, with 
gymnasium, boxing class, ambulance class, 
library, hobbies and handicrafts, series of 
occupational and travel talks, etc. The 
whole town is interested in one way or 
another and the latest development is the 
construction of a swimming-pool. 

* a * * 
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News from the Victorian Arca of 
Australia shows that a considerable amount 
of boys’ club work is being done in and 
around Melbourne. In three suburbs clubs 
are being run by Toc H and assistance 15 
being given at five or six other clubs. The 
club at Warrnambool has a membership 
of 306 and an avcrage attendance of 105. 
The necd for the provision of central train- 
ing facilities for club leaders is being felt 
and it is hoped that the National Associa- 
tion of Boys’ Clubs may before long be 
able to supply a man for the purpose. 

* * * * 


A strange document has reached us pur- 
porting to be a writ of subpoena as a wit- 
ness for the defence in a criminal charge, 
Rex v. Wandsworth Branch, under which 
Toc H in Wandsworth are being charged 
with wantonly attempting to build a Brave 
New World on the property of the London 
County Council. A complete dossier of the 
casc is enclosed including a letter signed 
by the Prime Minister, the Home Secre- 
tary, The Office of Works, 'The Board of 
Trade, Mr. Hore Belisha and old Uncle 
Tom Cobleigh and all. We gather from 
this that the first party in the action js the 
Public Prosecutor and not our General 
Secretary. The trial may not be awarded 
as much publicity as many others of recent 
date but, in the words of our letter, “ will 
raise such a storm in a tea-cup as by God's 
grace will never be put out." 

Our indefatigable Press Cutting Agency 
have recently been excelling themselves. 
Here is a cutting sent us from the Norté 
Western Daily Mail, Barrow-in-Furness: 

“A Toc H group has been formed ir 

Mortlake. 

Nearly 1,500,000 cigars made in Hollane 

were smoked there last year.” 
We do not quite see the connection, and 
can only hope that the group won't also go 
up in smoke. 


TO DISTURB PEACEFULLY 


We do not hesitate to “ lift” this lively article from the January number of The Link of 
Toc H Australia. It is from the pen of Wyatt Joyce, late Assistant Editor of the JOURNAL, 
and it will be seen that his job as Arca Secretary of Western Australia has not dimmed his 


accustomed fire. 


T T is traditional each New Year to make 

resolutions. Some of us already have 
a drawer full. But this kind of tradition 
does not apply to Toc H. Toc H goes in 
only for good intentions; and we know, 
according to the old adage, what happens 
to them! 

That is worth remembering, perhaps, 
when next our unit, has a “ grouse " 
night. However, even if Toc H did pass 
resolutions the secretary would probably 
lose them, so why bother? Toc H is not 
a policy anyway. We have a Main Resolu- 
tion, of course, but that is different: that 
resolution is not a pious hope but an ex- 
perience. We understand it only after we 
have tried out some Toc H living on our 
own account. 

The Main Resolution prevents insin- 
cerity, or should do, and saves Toc H from 
being what the scornful Marxist with his 
beard full of bombs would call “ dope "' 
and a “ funk-hole of escape for sentimen- 
talists.”” This resolution, because it means 
what it says, has an uncomfortable bite 
about it. It is terribly real. It implies 
specific action. So far so good. But action 
without a method is fruitless. 

Painted at neat intervals upon the lintel 
over the windows of the sleeping-out 
verandah of Mark I. Australia are the catch 
phrases of Toc H—with a waggish addi- 
tion. Among the exhortations “ to love 
widely, to build bravely, to think fairly ” 
—habits of mind very difficult even if 
appropriate to the hour of rising——there is 
this other: “ disturb peacefully.” 


House of the World 


The shaft of that witticism has a good 
point. When we come to think about it 
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what better motif could Toc H have for its 
peculiar method? It is easy to talk glibly 
about affecting men's lives (at one time it 
was “ changing chaps "), of our impact 
upon society and all the rest of it, but some 
of us wonder how such things, which im- 
ply a disturbance somewhere both of our- 
sclves and of other people, can be recon- 
ciled with the spirit of fellowship and 
Christian love that are the foundations of 
Toc H. 

In rgr5 Toc H began in an old house. 
In 1938 that house has grown to mean a 
house much older still: the house of the 
world in which Toc H tries to persuade 
men to live in harmony with its Innkeeper 
and Creator. The problem is, therefore, to 
maintain a spirit and, at the same time, to 
keep the house clean. When real Toc H 
men realise this and when once they have 
begun to adventure in the difficult art of 
Christian living together, they become in- 
creasingly aware of an obligation to supply 
the needs of the men and women round 
them. For they also are citizens of that 
house. Service therefore takes on defini- 
tion and a sense of direction. À Toc H of 
this kind does, to use St. Augustine's well- 
worn phrase, “ set one heart on fire with 
another." It also gives a meaning to that 
monotonous parrot-chant of some re-dedi- 
cation services, “ let your light so shine.” 


The Light 

What it effects is something real; 
something most important. It kindles 
a light in the community. The light 
of Toc H is not a rushlight or a 
lamp or any other kind of domestic 
illumination to gladden the sentimental 
cockles of a clique: nor is it the centrepiece 
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of a wcckly devotion which interprets 
high-hearted happiness as a determination 
to sing at all costs and at precisely the same 
place in the programme half-a-dozen 
wearisome community songs, those and no 
others. ... 

Light is none of these things. It was 
meant to be a fire that is consuming, rest- 
lessly and peaccfully, the stupidity, the 
hatred, the thoughtlessness, the injustice, 
the loneliness, the wrongness and abuses 
of systems and the stiff-in-the-grain com- 
placency which kecp men and women in 
darkness and in bonds. Such a fire is a 
challenge: usually of course to somconc 
else to put it out. And if it isn't a challenge 
big enough to strike the imagination of an 
intelligent young man in this year of grace 
1938 then there is no intelligent young 
man and no hope. There is both. And if 
Toc H is to bc, then it must have both, 
and must be careful to ask the young man 
to bring his intelligence and his imagina- 
tion along with him. 

But will he come? Why should he un- 
less he can be shown something vital and 
worth exploring? "That depends upon us 
and the power of our imagination to cn- 
large his. Leaders are men with released 
imaginations. 

If Toc H is to recruit young blood it 
must, logically, take into account the 
temper and effect of the age upon it. The 
young mind, if it has any sense at all and 
any care for things other than its own 
selfishness, should be in revolt. It has to 
cope with a world which is certain of 
nothing but an insecurity both of life and 
livelihood. It can not therefore be blamed 
for joining a Communist or a Fascist cell 
since these have creeds which are vital in 
spite of the bitterness and antagonism 
which their methods entail. 

Toc H has a method. Is it as vital as 
these? To be so it should capture some of 
that same spirit of revolt. This does not 
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mean that Toc H should preach class-war 
or cconomic uphcaval, but it does mean 
that Toc H should fight against any abuses 
whether economic, social or religious that 
stand in the way of man's spiritual, cul- 
tural, and daily well-being. And the fight 
is no less revolutionary because the method 
is onc of swect reason and gentle but per- 
sistent persuasion. 

Toc H should have an added advantage 
in that it claims, on the score of fair- 
mindedness, to have escaped from preju- 
dice when matters of great moment to the 
health of a nation arc discussed. How else 
can we interpret the implication of our 
talk about Toc H trying to put something 
constructive into life and human society 
unless, after all, Toc H words are just 
blinkers which cover a vague and washy 
humanitarianism. The world moves on 
and Toc H cither moves with it or goes 
into a corner to sit like a damp vestry meet- 
ing round a candle. 


The Great Disturber 


Hence the need to “ disturb peacefully.” 
Christ was the most disturbing of all the 
leaders of men. He refused to divorce 
emotion from reason and action. 

Nor was His teaching meant to be an 
excuse for emotional exhibitionism or un- 
rclated good works. That same refusal led 
a great soldier administrator and religionist 
like Oliver Cromwell to massacre hun- 
dreds of his own race at Drogheda in the 
name of God. There are some facts in the 
agony of historical development which the 
sentimentalist cannot read. But it is an 
Oliver Cromwell who catches the imagina- 
tion and the allegiance of men and nota 
Branch pilot. 

Unfortunately, the Cromwells of to-day 
have neither his Christian conviction nor 
his understanding: ruthlessness in their 
hands is directed to the wrong ends. Again, 
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has Toc H any answer to this dilemma? 
The Main Resolution speaks of the wills of 
men and not of their swords. It is the 
wills that Toc H attacks. And wills mean 
consciences. 


Develop Toc H 


To supply the needs, the lack of which 
makes a great Christian society. incom- 
plete, consciences of those both inside and 
outside Toc H must bc stirred. A light 
Which shines in the community prevents 
easy complacence, easy acceptance, and 
sleep. That is the method and it is not in- 
significant or futile if it begins in our own 
home towns. Looked upon in this way, 
work among boys, on local councils, for 
the distressed and the outcast has a deeper 
meaning. Toc H should train to take its 
spirit everywhere. 


But all that is not the last word. Toc H 
has to learn to interpret Toc H first. Toc H 
is an organism becausc it develops. Toc H 
in Australia in 1938 should not be what it 
was in 1925. Time should wither away 
trivialities. Yes, but how? By training, 
by clearer thought, by a willingness to 
attempt bigger jobs, by stickability, and by 
moral guts. Ideas talked about are not 
enough. Somcone has to move. A new 
job, a new song at a Guest-night, a fresh 
way of running a meeting is better than a 
re-dedication service with its ragged re- 
ligiosity and pompous confirmation of the 
Status quo. 

Toc H should continue to “ disturb 
peacefully " its own life. Then it will be 
attractive and others will come in, because 
it will be helping others to get somewhere. 

Wyatt Joyce. 


RECLAMATION 


We are glad to be able to print the following account of the North Sea Camp, the Borstal 
Institution on the Lincolnshire coast. The writer is ALAN BarxTON, an officer in the Camp. 


Y^ ACH year over five hundred lads be- 

“4 tween sixteen and twenty-three years 
of age are received into Wormwood Scrubs 
Prison, having been sentenced by the 
Courts to a period of Borstal training. 
Over ninety per cent. have been convicted 
of offences of dishonesty. They are not 
necessarily the product of unemployment 
or poverty; in fact very few thieve because 
of need, but because they have grown up 
in, or out of, homes in which the family is 
divided, where perhaps constant quarel- 
ling, drunkenness or immorality have led 
to carelessness of behaviour and lack of 
respect for a code of conduct which finally 
protects itself by depriving them of their 
liberty until such time as they are thought 
able to live an honest and industrious life. 
The reformation of such lads by training 
them more easily to combat the difficulties 


they will encounter in life is the task of the 
Borstal System. 

A few years ago it was found necessary 
to add to the existing Borstal Institutions, 
and what follows is a short account of 
North Sca Camp, the latest experiment in 
Borstal Training. 

On the rst of March, 1935, fifteen lads 
left Wormwood Scrubs Prison on an un- 
dertaking that would make their feet sore 
and themselves better men. They, together 
with the small staff awaiting them at 
Stafford Prison, long disused and shortly 
before prepared for their arrival, were to 
found a new Borstal Institution at Freiston, 
on the south-west corner of the Wash, near 
Boston in Lincolnshire. 

It was to be a Borstal Institution for lads 
of slight criminal history, and for whom a 
comparatively short period of training 
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would suffice. The work—reclaiming 
marsh land for agricultural purposcs— 
savours much of the public works held in 
abhorrence by prison reformers, but its 
justification was that it would provide hard 
physical work under healthy conditions for 
lads who, from their inability to learn or 
by the very fact that they already had a set 
occupation, would not need a trade. 

On the 23rd of May, 1935, the first 
members of this new institution left Staf- 
ford on a march that took them one hun- 
dred and ten miles before they arrived at 
Freiston on the 31st of that month. Toc H 
Branches or Groups at Uttoxeter, Derby, 
Nottingham, Bingham (Carlton Branch), 
Grantham, Sleaford and Boston, at which 
towns stops were made, arranged accom- 
modation and acted as hosts. Without 
their help the march would not have becn 
the happy experience it was for both staff 
and lads, who, assured of comfortable 
quarters for the night, enjoyed to the full 
the daily marches in May sunshine.* 

In June, North Sea Camp was in full 
swing. The main block, erected by a firm 
of building contractors, was its only build- 
ing, and the lads slept under canvas while, 
during the day, they were employed on 
the construction of the remaining build- 
ings. Against this background of hard 
work and camn-life there grew up a com- 
munity which, free from the restriction of 
a boundary wal! and its accompaniments of 
locks and bolts, set itself that which is 
more compelling—the tradition of co- 
operative effort. 

In June, 1936, the camp having grown 
'n numbers and the buildings completed, 
work was started on the reclaiming of the 
marshes. These marshes fringing the 
‘sores of the Wash are of rich alluvial 
‘It brought down by the slow-moving 
rivers of the fens and, when safeguarded 


from the sea, become very valuable market 
garden lands. The work is not unpleasant 
in summer but in winter exposure to col 

winds and rain requires in these lads, who 
cease work only when high tides make 
work impossible, fortitude and a cheerful 
acceptance of bad weather as part of the 
job. By the summer of this year about 120 
acres of marshland will be totally enclosed. 

The camp is a collection of single-storey 
huts designed to accommodate one hun- 
dred and twenty lads. The ugliness of the 
outside is compensated by the brightness 
of the interior. With the exception of the 
dormitory block they are heated in winter 
by a steam system. In addition to the 
essentially domestic rooms and offices there 
are Church of England and Roman Catho- 
lic chapels, a gymnasium, class-rooms, 
common room, art, music and handicraft 
rooms and a library. In connection with 
the last the Lincolnshire County Library 
has been of great help, and besides lending 
us fiction books has helped considerably in 
the provision of hooks to be used in con- 
nection with classes. There is no provision 
for indoor games and these are frowned 
upon, since the comparatively short time 
for which a lad remains here—on an aver- 
age about twelve months—is given to an 
intensive period of training. Lads earn 
small amounts up to one shilling and 
threepence, of which they are required to 
save something; the remainder may be 
spent at the cantecn on tobacco and sweets. 
There is no obvious discipline and lads are 
left to profit by their mistakes rather than 
progress easily under protection of a rigid 
discipline. 

The site, sheltered by the curve of the 
Roman sea-bank from the east winds, 
three miles from a village, affords a 
separateness which allows the free develop- 
ment of outdoor activities. Football, 


* See article by W. W. Liewellin, Governor of North Sea Camp, in JOURNAL, April, 1936, p. 158. 
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cricket, swimming, cross-country running, 
expeditions by boat across the Wash and 
along inland waterways, weck-end camps, 
are among the spare-time activities of the 
lads. There are two troops of sca-scouts, 
and another group, under the leadership 
of a voluntary worker from Boston, spends 
its week-ends in regional surveying and a 
great deal of its time in recording weather 
conditions. Many weck-cnd camps to 
which the more senior lads have cycled 
have been arranged by members of Boston 
Toc H. Games are played against teams in 
the neighbourhood, and running matches 
against the Royal Air Force, Cranwell, and 
the Lincolnshire Regiment, have taken 
place. Play-reading is favoured by some, 
and performances of Journey's End, Mac- 
beth and Nativity plays at Christmas have 
been given. 

The day is a long one. Lads rise at a 
few minutes before six o’clock and before 
seven-thirty, when they start work, time 
is devoted to physical training and to pre- 
parations for the day. Work finishes at 
four o'clock and in the evening each lad 
attends school for two hours cither at 
camp, where a grcat variety of classes is 
arranged, or, in the case of some spccial 
subjects for which there are no facilities 
in camp, at Boston, where the kind co- 
operation of the Evening School authori- 
ties has solved many of our difficulties. At 
present classes in elementary subjects such 
as English, Arithmetic, Geography, 
General Science, and History are taught 
during the afternoon to beginners, to 
which grade each lad is appointed on re- 
ception. In the evening classes are held in 
Ethics, Social History, ‘Current Affairs ' 
(a summary of the main events of the 
week), ° The Modern World ' (an account 
of the importance economically and politic- 
ally of the countries of the world), Simple 
Economics, Citizenship, ° Personal Stan- 
dards ' (an introduction to an appreciation 


of literature and art), Handicrafts which 
include carpentry, workshop drawing, 
water-colour painting, pottery, wood- 
carving and metal work, gymnastics and 
physical training, and talks which are 
directed particularly to those about to leave, 
that they may the more easily face the diffi- 
culties they will experience on discharge. 
In addition lads receive religious instruc- 
tion from either the Church of England or 
Roman Catholic Chaplain. 

All these classes would be impossible 
(especially since some of them are run in 
four groups), were it not for the valuable 
help given voluntarily by friends in Boston 
amongst whom are several members of 
Toc H. 

It would be the.casiest thing to arrange 
a programme of classes, lard it well with 
opportunities for recreation, and yet fail 
in the problem of reclaiming these young 
offenders against the law. It is, moreover, 
something which the lad himself must 
bring about, and at North Sea Camp em- 
phasis is laid on the importance of self- 
training. There are three grades: The 
‘Beginners,’ in which the lad receives 
particular instruction with the purpose that 
he may become an efficient person. He 
will spend not less than three months in 
this grade, from which he will, if he is 
thought worthy, be promoted to the 
‘Training Grade,’ in which the greater 
part of his training will take place. Here 
he is free from supervision and he is ex- 
pected to spare no effort to make himself 
a better person mentally, morally and phy- 
sically. When he is considered fit for dis- 
charge he is promoted to the ‘ Leavers 
Grade ° in which he spends his last three 
months. Atthis time he will wear civilian 
clothing whenever he goes out of camp 
and take advantage of every opportunity 
that will make his return to civilian life 
less difficult. 

Such a system where there is nothing to 
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prevent a lad's absconding except his 
promise, when selected, to uphold the good 
name of the camp, depends to a large ex- 
tent on the lads themselves. Happy rela- 
tionships with neighbouring villagers and 
townsfolk, upon whom so many of the 
camp's activities depend, have been made 
and preserved by them. Where previous 


experience of life has produced bitterness 
this practical experience of happy citizen- 
ship, modified as it is in many ways, is o 
great value. The preservation of this rela- 
tionship is the trust of each lad. In only 2 
few cases have they betrayed their trust. 
To this extent has North Sea Camp justi- 
fied itsclf. ALAN BAINTON. 


NEWS OF THE LEPROSY WORKERS 


HAMISH MacGregor writes on February 
4th :— “We are discharging 190 
patients this week-end—all of them free from 
any signs of the disease. This is the highest 
number we have ever sent out, and naturally 
we are feeling very bucked about it.” Really 
this is most excellent news and so are wc all, 
at home here, equally bucked to receive such 
delightful intelligence. Itu, where Hamish 
is, has been very successful in its cures. This 
says much for Dr. Macdonald and all who arc 
in charge. Long may their successes continue. 
Poor Bill Densham had a very lengthy 
journey from Nigeria to Ngomahuru (S. 
Rhodesia). His ‘Ocean Greyhound” was 
only a fortnight late in starting and he was 
kept hanging about in Lagos all that time. 
She turned out to be very little better than an 
old “ tramp,” (direct steamers are very few 
and far between), with no bathroom accom- 
modation, so Bill had to pour buckets of water 
over himself on deck every morning. Geo- 
graphically, Bill learnt a lot, for the boat 
nosed its way up endless rivers on the voyage 
down to the Cape. When making for Table 
Bay, disaster nearly overtook him, for the ship 
ran into a dense fog and got considerably out 
of her course. The fog suddenly lifted and 
they found themselves half a mile from where 
they should have been and heading straight 
for the rocks, which were only 200 yards away. 
Luckily they were in deep water and so, by 
going full speed astern, got out of their pre- 
dicament. Being nearly a month late, Bill 
wisely went to S. Rhodesia from Cape Town 
by train. But, Oh, the dust! Writing nearly 
a month after, he says he still seems to be 
tasting it! He is charmed with Ngomahuru 
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and is now settled down to his new duties. 

Norman Sced has just returned to England 
on three months leave. He is really on his 
way to Tanganyika, but as hc had done a 
year on the West Coast, it was thought advis- 
able to let him have a respite at home first. 
He looks none the worse for wear and is very 
much his breezy self. He was down at East- 
bourne at the end of last month helping with 
the B.E.L.R.A. Exhibition, where he put in 
admirable work. 

John Stacey leaves Lagos on March sth and 
should arrive at Plymouth on the 19th. He 
has been stationed. at Ogbomosho, S.W- 
Nigeria, where he has been doing very well 
indeed. A little of England's real summer 
will not do him any harm. Frank Bye has 
relieved him. 

A pathetic story has come with regard to a 
certain district (it had better remain name- 
less). Here the tribal custom is to drive all 
children suffering from leprosy out into the 
jungle, where they are left to fend for them- 
selves. Can anyone imagine anything more 
terrible! If they are badly afflicted they 
simply die of starvation. If they are in the 
early stages, and are fairly fit physically, they 
simply become wild beasts. Thank Heaven, 
the discovery has been made and steps are 
now being taken to stop the practice. Just 
think of the feelings of a poor little boy or girl 
of 6 or 7 alone in the jungle at night! 

The Annual General Meeting of B.E.L.R.A. 
will be held at the India Office, Whitehall, 
S.W.1, at 3.30 p.m. on Tuesday, April 26, 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Halifax. 
Members of Toc H will be very welcome. 

J. A.G. 


MY JOB—L The Taxi Driver 


Here follows an impression by “ Dave” (Wimbledon Branch) of his job as a taxi driver. 
We call it hopefully * No. 1,’ and shall try to follow it up by getting other members to tell us 
something of the way in which they earn their living. There 1s an endless variety of experience 
in Toc H, but it is not always easy to persuade men to share tt with each other. 


T TAVE you any idea how a man be- 

comes a London taxi-driver? First 
of all, he must apply to the Commissioner 
of Police at the Public Carriage Office in 
Lambeth for certain forms. They want to 
know his age, nationality, name and ad- 
dress of his last employer, and the names 
of two householders who have known him 
for five years and will vouch for his charac- 
ter. He must say if he has ever been con- 
victed, and, if so, why. He must have his 
photograph taken by the police and under- 
go a medical examination. 

The police verify all his statements, and 
then he is told he may present himself for 
examination in his knowledge of London. 
He is expected to know the hospitals and 
police stations, the Police, County and 
Criminal Courts, the railway and Under- 
ground stations, the clubs, squares, gar- 
dens, theatres, picture houses, art galleries, 
town halls and other public buildings, the 
halls of the City Companies and Guilds, 
hotels, restaurants, sports grounds, docks, 
the principal shops and markets. On 
presenting himself at the Public Carriage 
Office he is called into a room, where an 
inspector asks him how he would take him 
from Bolingbroke Hospital to the Royal 
Free Hospital: he is expected to know 
the names of the streets he would go 
through. The next question might be the 
route from the R.A.C. to the Goldsmith’s 
Hall or from the Stoll Picture House to the 
Coal Exchange, and so on. It takes a long 
time to pass this part of the test and a large 
number of men take over a year to do it. 

He then has the choice of taking either 
the driving test or the second part of the 
knowledge of London examination. Sup- 


pose our man decides to take the latter first. 
He again attends the Public Carriage 
Office. The officer marks off two areas 
and poses a number of questions, North 
and South of each of these—Redcliffe 
Square to the Royal Mint or The Boltons 
to St. Mary’s Hospital. He has passed, and 
the next thing is the driving test. Once 
more he attends at the Public Carriage 
Office, this time with the type of car he is 
going to drive. First he is called upon to 
reverse on a plot of ground marked off to 
represent pavement and curb, with posts 
he has to reverse inside without touching 
anything and bringing his car out square 
at the end. The inspector then gets into 
the car, and off they go for the road test. 
The driver has to do a drive through the 
traffic, the tester watching for road sig- 
nals. He has to turn round in a narrow 
road, without touching either curb, and to 
stop on a hill without the car moving back- 
wards. If the inspector is satisfied, the 
driver is taken back to the Public Carriage 
Office and is given his licence. 

Now perhaps you would like to know 
some of the uses you can put my cab and 
its driver to. The uses for my ‘tin can’ 
are many. You may need some goods from 
a shop: you can ring them up and ask 
them to put the goods into a taxi—and 
you have them in next to no tme. A 
certain well-known gentlemen calls a cab 
and tells the driver the address he wants. 
On arrival he says “ Wait for me," and 
pays several calls. Then he takes your 
number and says “ Take this letter to — 
Street and wait for an answer; I will phone 
them and they will be expecting you.” On 
arrival you go inside and are told to wait 
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a second for a receipt—and then you dis- 
cover you have brought to the bank a 
pretty large sum of money. Several times 
I have been called to take a person to hospi- 
tal, and on three occasions the baby’s first 
name has very nearly been Taxi” The 
Blood Transfusion service often makes use 
of cabs for urgent cases. A Stranger to 
London can also use the driver as a guide 
when riding in his cab. 

I spend most of my working time in the 
West End and the City, and have done so 
for some years. It is often said that “ One 
half of the world knows not how the other 
half lives,” and while I am driving round 
the West End I certainly meet many 
strange people. There is the man who 
wears his hair so long that it touches his 
shoulders, and the man in a frock coat 
and top hat with soles to his boots about 
an inch thick—no one seems to know who 
or what he is. There is the * red waistcoat 
man,’ another strange person. And one 
sees, in driving around, the Strange ways 
in which Strange people get their daily 
bread. There is the ‘box-man,’ who col- 
lects empty boxes from shops and sells 
them, the man who gathers brown paper 
from dust-bins, the old chap in a grey 
* topper ' who pushes a barrow loaded with 
oil drums and any old thing he can get, 
the ‘Old Moores’ and the match-sellers. 
There is another type who live by their 
wits and never do any work, and other 
types—well, I daren't tell you about some 
of them here. 

Of course the ‘ fares” one gets vary tre- 
mendously. There is the person who must 
have a ‘grouse,’ Mr. or Mrs. Grouse 
wishes to be driven from A to B; the driver 
has a choice of two routes, so he takes them 
via C. Then they tell him they didn't want 
to be driven“ all round London " and that 
the proper way was via D. A few days 
later you pick up the same fare again, and, 
remembering the trouble last time, off you 
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go via D. “I didn't ask you for a drive 
round," says Mrs. Grouse, “ Your proper 
way was vza C." So, what can a man do? 
Or a Bright Young Thing rushes up just 
as the lights have changed and you arc on 
the move and falls into your cab. “Get 
me to X as quickly as possible,” she says. 
You make up your mind which is the 
shortest way, and off you go. The Bright 
Young Thing is indeed in a desperate 
hurry; you can hear her grunting when 
something crosses your path. She can sit 
still no longer and bursts out, “ Why the 
— did you come this way? ” “ Say, Miss,” 
you answer, “ I should sit still if I were you 
and let me get on with the job.” 

Then there are some rather Strange 
cases. In these dark, wet days many drivers 
get colds. If they happen to carry a certain 
lady and she notices they have a cold, she 
will ask them to wait a second, will rush 
into her house and return with a pot of 
blackcurrant jam which she presents to 
the driver asa ccrtain cure. Then there are 
two ladies who, after they have paid the 
driver, give him a small book without any 
words in it; each of its leaves is of a 
different colour and there is a list at the 
back explaining what the colours mean. 

At times wc get queer jobs. I was out 
late one night in Piccadilly, when I was 
hailed by a young couple and told to drive 
round Regents Park. This I did, once, 
twice, three times, almost four, when the 
man said “ Baker Street Station.” There 
he told me to wait; he returned in a minute 
or two and said “ Waterloo." On arrival 
there he asked how much he owed me, 
paid it, with a handsome tip, and told me 
he was the happiest man in the world as 
the young lady had just promised to be his 
wife. Once I was called to a house by an 
Irish servant, who told me she was going 
to another job and wanted me to move 
her things. I said “ Yes "—but I didn't 
expect to have to carry two trunks and 


three parrots! One morning I was on the 
rank talking to a fellow-driver when a lad 
came up and asked him (his was the first 
cab on the rank) to go round to X Build- 
ings. On reaching them he was met by a 
lady in mourning who told him, with 
tearful eyes, what she wanted him to do. 
She said her husband was to be buried— 
he said he was sorry; she then asked him 
if he would like to come up and sec the 
husband before he was screwed down! 
We never know what we may have to turn 
our hands to. A little while ago I was told 
to go to a nearby cinema. There I found 
an old lady and gentleman wanting to be 
taken home. They had never been to a 
‘flick ' before and the excitement of his 
first ‘ Western ' had knocked out the old 
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X Padre Arnerr Hormes, after just over 
seven years as Toc H Padre in Eastern 
Canada, has accepted the living of St. John 
the Evangelist, Hamilton, Ontario. Our 
thanks for all that he has done and our good 
wishes to him. 

W The Central Executive has appointed the 
Rev. P. R. Ferris (St. Peter's Collegiate 
School, Adelaide, South Australia) to be an 
Hon. Association Padre. 

X Roserr Woop, who has been the Hon. 
Australian Commissioner since the departure 
of the “ Regron " team at the end of 1924, 
has resigned his appointment and arrives in 
England in May on a visit accompanied by 
Jonn Hammonp (late Hon. Australian Trea- 
surer). In his place the Hon. E. W. HoLDEN 
is acting temporarily. The Central Executive 
has appointed E. F. Herrinc, K.C. (Mel 
bourne) to succeed him in June. 

W Francis SanpwitH has been appointed 
Press Secretary (part-time) at Headquarters. 
ME Padre G. J. M. Crampers (late Southern 


Area), whose return to parish work was an- 


nounced in the December Journatr, has 
accepted the living of Nursling, near South- 
ampton. 


% On Sunday, April 24, the Rev. PETER 


gentleman, who had a weak heart. We 
lifted him in a semi-conscious condition 
into my cab and when we reached his front 
door he collapsed again. I managed to get 
him inside and, as the old lady was too 
upset to tackle the job, undressed him and 
put him into bed. I had filled hot-water 
bottles and tucked him in when the doctor 
arrived. “ You've done this job before, I 
sec,” he said to me. 

On Derby Day I was on the rank, chat- 
ting with the other drivers about the race, 
when a gentleman rushed up, opened the 
door of my cab and shouted “ Waterloo.” 
“ Station, sir," I said. He said “ No, the 
battlefield, you — ! " It takes many sorts 
to make my world, but most of them are 
just human. Dave. 


IN PARVO 


Mone will be preaching at the service to be 
broadcast from Old St. Paul’s Church, Edin- 
burgh, at 7.55 p.m. in the Scottish Regional 
Programme. 

£ The Rev. MICHAEL UNDERHILL, one of 
Tubby’s former A.D.C.s, has left Millom, 
Cumberland, where he was the Padre of the 
local Group, to take up an appointment in 
New Zealand. 

£ Congratulations to Jim Aasorr (Asst. 
Secretary, Manchester Area) on his engage- 
ment to Miss C. Joan Squire. 

% Secretaries are reminded that capitation 
fees in respect of all members who have re- 
newed their membership from January I this 
year should have reached the Registrar by 
March 31 (see January JourNAL, pp. 47-48), 
and that all bona fide members should now be 
in possession of current MEMBERSHIP CARDS. 
"f The following New Groups have been 
recognised recently and are included in the 
Annual Repert published with this issue of 
the JournaL: Far Cotton (East Midlands 
Area), Penrhyn Bay (North Wales) Szill- 
organ (Ireland), Lethbridge (Calgary), Mata- 
tiele (Natal), Bloemfontetn (Orange Free 
State), also Parkstone in the Southern Area 
(not Branksome as stated in March). 
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EFFECTIVE SER VICE—IL 
V oluntary W orker and Hospital P atient 


T he second article in this series is by Miss L. C. Marx, Lady Almoner of the Brompton 


Hospital, London. 


Almost every hospital in Britain 


size nowadays has 


of any 


a Lady Almoner attached. The first step in this Auman work, which so entirely fits with 
the Toc H interpretation of service, is nothing more formidable than “ friendship in return,” 
i.c. for Jobmasters to make friends with the Almoners of the local hospitals, from whom they 


can be sure of a grateful welcome. 


“THE Hospital Social Worker, or 

Almoner, as she is usually called, is 
a comparatively modern addition to the 
Hospital world. The first one was ap- 
pointed some forty years ago and her main 
duties were laid down as: — 

(1) To prevent abuse by patients who 
were in a position to pay for their treat- 
ment. 

(2) To see that the Doctors' orders were 
carried out by and for the patients. 

. (3) To refer to the Poor Law patients 
whose home circumstances or conditions 
made it possible for them to benefit by the 
treatment the Hospital gave. 

` Number two has always been the most 
important part of our duty and is the only 
one to which I need refer here. Very little 
thought is necessary to show what a wide 
field it can be made to cover, from the pro- 
vision of a pair of spectacles to the com- 
‘plete readjustment of a family’s life. 

There are a great many sources of help, 
financial and other, available to-day which 
were unthought of twenty years ago, and it 
is much easier to tap them, and the scale of 
help is much more lavish than ever before. 
The new sources are mainly statutory, 
financed from the rates and taxes, and the 
man who would still be reluctant to de- 
pend on the help of private individuals or 
“charity " has no qualms about claiming 
what he considers his “ rights’ from the 
State. 

From its very nature the State must be 
impartial and the distributors of its funds 
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must consider primarily bodily require- 
ments. 

There remain therefore need and scope 
for voluntary workers who are prepared 
to consider the individual as a human 
entity with mind and soul as well as body. 

Life and its difficulties tend to become 
increasingly complex, and the problem of 
helping the individual to adjust or re- 
adjust himself to it loom very large in any 
form of social work. Illness, mental or 
physical, accentuates the difficulty. 

It is quite often found that the ills for 
which people come to Hospital have their 
roots in loneliness, and loneliness is 
especially common in a big city. To cure 
it, it is not enough just to put a man or a 
boy in touch with a Club or to draw for 
him an alluring picture of an Evening 
Institute: if they arc to be a help to him 
he will probably need to be taken several 
times and looked up from time to time 
afterwards. There is one old man I know 
of who has bcen saved from suicide by be- 
ing seen regularly on one special day of the 
week. 

Some years ago a woman, expecting her 
fifth child, came to the anti-natal clinic of 
a Hospital. Her visits were regular for a 
time and then stopped. A visitor found 
her in the depths of despair as her husband 
had deserted her, and she was preparing to 
put her head in the gas oven. The finan- 
cial difficulties were overcome and friendly 
relations were established which made the 
woman realise that life was still worth 


living. The new baby was named after the 
visitor who still keeps in touch with the 
family, taking them to the Zoo, a panto- 
mime and so on, and receiving in return 
long letters describing the children's minor 
ailments and school prowess. The friend- 
ship is mutual and gives rcal happiness to 
both. 

This story illustrates a very wide spread 
need, that of some who will “ stand by ” 
over a long period, whose friendship will 
not fade when the moment of acute need is 
past, but who will be always there in the 
background, not as a [caning post, but as a 
stimulus. 'The Hospital Almoner comes 
across these needs and many other much 
simpler ones, such as somcone to bring 
children or cripples to Hospital regularly 
or willing to take patients to trains, ctc. 

There arc two essentials for voluntary 
helpers if they are to be of real use to busy 
workers. The first is that they or a substi- 
tute should be regularly available and to be 
relied on to carry through to an end any 
bit of work, however simple or howcver 
dull, which they undertake. There is 
nothing so trying as to find that a bit of 
work, probably part of a much bigger job, 
has been cheerfully undertaken and quietly 
dropped half way. 

The second need for anyone who sets 
out to help, in any but the most simple 
way, those who arc in trouble is a mini- 
mum at least of real knowledge of facts. 
An undisciplined “ love of humanity " and 
a vague desire to help one’s less fortunate 
fellows can be infinitely more disastrous 
to them than tinkering with the engine of 
a motor car in the excuse of a “love of 
machinery ” and nothing else. Disease and 
disaster are comparatively seldom catastro- 


phic in origin and the application of an 
anodyne to relieve the immediate symp- 
toms is neither good medicine nor good 
social work. We must therefore know 
something of the theory and practice of 
the social structure and also the remedies 
available before we attempt to tinker with 
that most complicated and delicate’ 
machine, the human entity. It is very 
much casier to destroy the integrity of a 
man’s mind or soul than to build it up. 

That is why the giving of money, the 
easiest and most obvious way of “ help- 
ing," should usually be the last one to be 
used. There are a number of charitable 
agencies such as the Offices of the Charity 
Organisation Society, Guilds of Social 
Service, etc., etc., which welcome volun- 
tary helpers and where a very valuable 
insight into ways and means of helping 
those in distress or difficulty can be ob- 
tained. 

The Almoner sees a large number of 
patients as part of her daily task, a small 
number are not in need of medical treat- 
ment, a much larger number do not re- 
quire social service. It takes all her training 
and experience to sort out in the course of 
an interview of two or three minutes those 
who need her help from those who are 
better left to stand on their own feet. 

I hope I have indicated, though very 
roughly, a few of the ways in which volun- 
tary workers can play a valuable part in 
the efforts which are being made to help 
the bodily and mentally sick. There can be 
no greater job, there is none more difficult, 
there is none which rightly done, can give 
greater happiness both to the helper and 
the helped. 

L. C. M. 
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PERSONALITY 
L The Development of Personality 


We are glad of an opportunity to publish as a series of three articles, a talk by Professor 
H. Tasman Lovett, Hon. Commissioner for Toc H New South Wales Area. The author 
is Professor of Psychology in the University of Sydney, and this talk was originally given 10 
a number of Australian ministers of various denominations, gathered for a week's conference. 


OMMUNITY, State and Church are 

all concerned primarily with persons 
and personality. They are not ultimately 
concerned with economics. They have to 
do with economic provisions solely because 
these are the first necessity of living at all. 
Man must first live before he can live well. 
It is for this reason that the State especially, 
and the Church also, must have care, and 
a good deal of care, for the economic con- 
dition of members of the community. But 
economic considerations, except perhaps in 
moments of dire necessity, must not be 
allowed, especially by the Church, to ob- 
scure the prospect of development in per- 
sonality. How often have men living on 
little of this world's goods, yet attained to 
happiness and great spirituality? Nor do 
we need to be reminded of the truth that 
material goods dwindle by sharing, where- 
as spiritual goods increase. 

Culture, which Matthew Arnold called 
* that passion for sweetness and light," 
and which Mallock, in The New Republic, 
has defined as “ fastidious taste and liberal 
sympathy,” culture must be added to 
economic security. Culture is to be 
crowned by reverence for all high things, 
by the ecstasy of complete perfection, hid- 
den away mystically in man and the uni- 
verse, and revealed in God for those who 
find Him. 

The State assumes, or should assume, 
responsibility for economic welfare, and to 
some extent for culture also. Where the 
State fails to assure economic welfare, the 
Church is bound to enter the field, either to 
remind the State of its responsibility or to 
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rouse the community to action; for the 
development of personality is hindered 
where economic conditions are unfavour- 
able. For culture the Church must care, 
whatever the State may do, since culture 
is the nurture of personality up to excel- 
lence, and when properly conceived leads 
on to the cure of souls. 

Community is the first and natural 
medium for the devclopment of persons. 
We grow by what we feed on: personality 
must be nurtured upon personality, and 
community alone can provide the necessary 
medium. 

The most striking evidence of this comes 
from the few authentic cases of wolf. 
children. These children carried off as 
babies by wild animals, which probably 
regarded them as cubs, and rescued from 
the animals’ lair a good many years later, 
have exhibited a lamentable lack of per- 
sonal development, a lack rarely overcome 
on return to the human community. If 
We are to grow as persons, community life, 
the personal influence and stimulations of 
others, must play upon us from the earliest 
days almost continuously. 

But these personal influences must be 
healthy and normal. This fact leads one to 
present, as the next most important evi- 
dence, certain clinical data. From the child 
guidance clinics we have a wealth of 
evidence of this kind. These clinics, in 
relieving the personal difficulties of chil- 
dren who are badly adjusted socially, have 
demonstrated beyond any doubt the evil 
effects upon the child's personality of im- 
proper personal environment resulting 


from divisions between the two parents, as is the school so is the child; and more 
favouritism on the part of parents, over- generally as 1s the community so is the 
solicitude in the mother, weakness or lack individual. The Frenchman is a different 
of self-control in the parents, harsh and un- sort of person from the German, and both 
just punishment, overwecning pride in are different from the Englishman. 'These 
children and display of them before others, differences of personality, I feel assured, 
reference to them in the presence of others, are much more the result of different com- 
hostility to unwanted children, the with- munal influences than of different here- 
holding of approval where it is due, domi-  ditary dispositions. Just as different sorts 
nation of the parents by thcir children, of home produce different sorts of persons 
being too exacting, placing upon willing with different manners, feelings, attitudes 
children more responsibility than they can and beliefs, so different communities pro- 
bear, failure of parents to understand their duce different sorts of persons. From 
children, or to provide for them a place to experience of all three of die nations men- 
play, playmates to socialise them naturally, tioned, I feel sure that there is something 
occupations and ample material to give real to correspond to the typical German, 
them satisfaction in creative activity. The the typical Frenchman, the typical English- 
personal problems and the unhappiness of man. We grow like our surroundings, as 
these children tend to disappear when, the insects by protective mimicry grow like the 
cause having been explained to them, the sticks, leaves and other insects of their 
parents change their attitude and a satis- environment. 
RH E environment is provided. In short, we are social beings, ' socii, 
Thirdly, there is the evidence from the literally, one of another. And the influence 
long-continued unconscious influence of of community upon personality is clear, 
suggestion which causes children to im- for once a high personal tone has appeared 
bibe, to absorb, without reflection, the it tends to continue by suggestion to influ- 
attitudes, the manners, the beliefs of their ence succeeding generations of young 
gue and teachers, especially when they people. 


ove them. As is the home so is the child; HE 1 


ANCIENT ALLEGORIES III—Faizy Tales 


f HAT fairies fancy, even the most stupid materialist will 

Y V actually are or be able to produce objections which you 
whcther they exist at cannot answer and, in so doing, will be 
all are questions made to feel even more infallible than 
which each man must before. And if you decide that fairies do 
answer for himself. moż exist, dismissing the whole idea as a 
‘Or perhaps it would contemptible superstition, you will thereby 
be sounder advice to dismiss the possibility of appreciating some 
urge no one on any of the loveliest stories in the world, which, 
account to tie himself besides being lovely, are by no means de- 


down to any answer about them. For if 
you decide that fairies do exist and attribute 
some form to them according to your 


void of significance. 
So it may be best not to comply with the 
prevailing fashion for denying mysteries 
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‘and for thinking that we understand every- 
thing under the sun. Is it not precisely this 
fashion which makes life so dull? And in 
any case, is our knowledge really so grcat 
as to justify our putting fairies on the shelf 
in the file labelled “ Solved Problems "? 
Filing systems, Profit and Loss Accounts, 
test-tubes, legal agreements and Health 
Insurance are necessary and helpful things 
in their own sphere, but it is a kind of 
blasphemy to approach certain other 
spheres of our life and activity with this 
cut-and-dried mental paraphernalia. 


The scientific spirit has tried hard to 
account for and catalogue the fairy-tales of 
the world like the stock in a co-operative 
store. In spite of this there remains much 
that is mysterious about the tales them- 
selves, let alone the beings of whom they 
tell. Many of them are very old and they 
have spread all over the world, even oceans 
having proved no obstacle to them. 

We give here the substance of two tales 
of a very common type. The owl in last 
month’s article was seen to represent a 
certain combination of envy and meanness. 
The bad characters in these tales represent 
something more indefinable—a sort of 
cash-mindedness in situations where pre- 
cisely-formulated bargains are as inap- 
propriate as toads in trifle-puddings and 
where the right result can only be achieved 
by an attitude of pure generosity that ex- 
pects no rewards. Are there such situa- 
tions? Surely the whole of life is such a 
situation. Ánd what are fairies then? Per- 
haps fairies represent whatever it is that 
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rewards us when our feelings arc absolutely 
disinterested. Fairies or no fairies, proba 
bly everything would reward us if we could 
be disinterested, as the second story shows- 
Bad fairics, of course, arc another question- 


Lusmore at Knockgrafton 

Lusmore was a humpback. He got his 
name from the foxglove which he always 
wore in his hat. He was good and kind- 
hearted and an expert in herbs and charms- 
For a living he wove straw into baskets 
and hats, and his skill in this craft exceeded 
the skill of others. But he did not get on 
very well with his neighbours, for there 
always seems to be something uncanny 
about humpbacks and other deformed 
people. Lusmore was returning home one 
evening. He was later than usual and it 
was already dark. Being tired and still 
having some way to go, he stopped to rest 
by the moat at Knockgrafton. Before long 
he heard a tune being sung. Again and 
again the same phrascs were repeated, but 
it scemed that the singers did not know 
how the tune continued, for they never 
sang the next phrase. Nevertheless Lus- 
more was charmed with the swect sound 
and, when the voices had once more sung 
as much of the tune as they could, he 
chimed in with some of the missing notes. 
He was immediately whirled away and 
found himself in the midst of a company 
of fairies. It was thcy, of course, who had 
been singing. They treated him with 
every possible honour and finally rewarded 
him by removing his hump. 

Next day the neighbours had much 
trouble to recognise him and, when at 
length they were persuaded, they spread 
his fame far and wide. Soon enquiries 
were made from him on behalf of another 
humpback who lived some distance away. 
When this humpback was told exactly how 
the miracle had happened, he had himself 
driven comfortably to K nockgrafton at the 


appropriate hour. Hearing thc fairies sing- 
ing the same tune that Lusmore had heard 
and adding only the phrase that he had 
taught them, the second humpback lifted 
up his voice and added yet another phrase. 
But he chimed in regardless of the time 
and humour of the tunc, bawling rather 
than singing his notes: for he had no 
thought for anything but the reward that 
he counted on receiving. Forthwith he was 
swept violently into the fairics' presence. 
They were furious with him and, instead 
of removing his hump, added to it the 
hump of which they had relieved Lus- 
more. He died shortly afterwards. 


Peasie and Beansie 

Pcasie and Beansie were sisters, living 
together. Peasie, the younger, was kind 
and gentle, but Beansie had a hard and 
quarrelsome nature. One day Peasie sug- 
gested that they should visit their father, 
for their brother and his wife would both 
be out harvesting and the old father would 
be left by himself. Beansie scorned the 
suggestion and so Peasie went alone. On 
her way she was appealed to for help by 
a plum-tree which was in great discomfort 
from its own thorns, by a fire which was 
choked up with ashes, by a tree with a 
broken branch and by a stream with a 
blocked-up channel. Patiently and will- 
ingly she cleaned away the thorns, poked 
the fire, bound up the branch and cleared 
the channel. At last she arrived at her 
father’s house and talked to him. He was 
so pleased with her that he plied her with 
presents and gave her a buffalo to carry 
them all away. On her way back the 
stream gave her a fine piece of cloth which 
was floating on its surface; the tree gave 
her pearls; the fire, cakes; tbe plum-tree, 
ripe fruit. 

When Beansie saw her sister return, she 
was mortified by her success and resolved 
to outdo her. With all speed she sct out 


for the father's house. On her way the 
plum-tree, the fire, the other tree and the 
stream all appealed to her in vain. Her 
business was too important for her to waste 
time on such trifles. Expecting to receive 
two buffaloes laden with gifts, she marched 
up to the father's house. But the brother 
and his wife had returned from the harvest 
and had found out, to their annoyance, 
that the best buffalo had been given away 
to Peasie. Fearing that their father would 
give still more away to Beansie, they drove 
her away. On her return-journey every- 
thing went wrong. A gift was floating on 
the stream but it eluded her grasp and she 
fell in. Pearls hung on the tree, but when 
she tugged at them, the whole branch 
fell on her head. The hot cakes on 
the fire scorched her over-hasty fingers, 
and when she dropped the cakes, 
a crow flew off with them. Having 
climbed the plum-tree, she found that she 
could not hold on and seize the fruit at 
the same time. Thus by the time she ar- 
rived home she was scratched, bruised, 
scorched, soaked, tired and hungry. More- 
over she had to accept the kind ministra- 
tions of the sister of whom she was so 
jealous. K. 
Note.—The first story, an Irish one, is recorded 
in full in Folk Tales of all Nations (Harrap). 


The second story may be found in full in Tales 
of !he Punjab, by F. A. Steel (Macmillan). 
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HOLIDAYS FOR THE BLIND 


PRING is in the air! The winds may 

blow cold, refusing to be tied to the month 
of March, “but, after all, ## is April," we 
say hopefully, "and we may as well make 
our plans for the summer again." So thc 
maps and guide books are brought out and the 
family discuss the vital question of “ where 
to go this year." 

Thanks to members of Toc H some of the 
blind in the last few years have had their 
holidays too and in the Social Clubs of the 
Servers of the Blind League there is already 
to be felt an undercurrent of excitement when- 
ever the word “ holiday " is mentioned. 

Their making plans which will come to 
fruition depends very largely on other people, 
but in spite of this they are hopefully asking 
for their names to be put down on the list 
for the consideration of Headquarters. For 
you must know that since 1925 an ever-grow- 
ing number of Toc H and L.W.H. members 
have been offering hospitality to blind folk 
and their guides during the holiday season. 

Can you imagine the plans which are made 
at their Club Meetings, the feeling of antici- 
pation and the thrill of having one's name put 
forward? ‘ Will anybody take me? Where 
will it be—seaside or country? Shall I be able 
to take the missus? Am I really going to have 
a holiday at last? ” 

For some there will be disappointment, for 
the numbers needing a holiday are so great, 
but hope springs eternal in the human breast 
and some of their hopes will be realised. 
Many have never had a holiday, much less a 
real Toc H holiday, and even the fortunate 
ones have not been away from home for a 
number of years. 

The lucky people who went away last year 
relive in memory the joys of that week at the 
seaside or the country and recount again and 
again their adventures. 

For the benefit of those who have not heard 
of “ Holidays for the Blind,” let us briefly 
narrate its history. A Toc H Jobmaster many 
years ago refused to let his men “ waste their 
time" on money-raising. “We want," he 
said, “ to give friendship to people. Give us a 
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chance to know the members of your Clubs 
and we will take it." So, in the early days 
chances were given for one or two members 
of Toc H to meet the Clubs and the result 
was that one or two blind people and their 
guides were given a weck's holiday. 

In 1931 the League Headquarters took over 
the job of finding, from among those blind 
people who were in need of a holiday, suit- 
able guests for the offers of hospitality re- 
ceived from Toc H. Since then 1,018 people 
have been given a holiday by this means. 

'The blind members and guides are selected 
from the membership of the League's Social 
Clubs. The Hon. Secretary of each Club in 
the London area sends in to Headquarters 
the list of people recommended for a holiday 
and these blind people and guides are then 
interviewed at the offices of the League with 
a view to choosing the most suitable people for 
the various invitations. It is not always easy 
to make the supply and demand coincide and 
the staff at Headquarters sometimes wish for 
a magic wand to wave over the respective 
guests when they are asked to supply two 
young men for a Toc H Hostel and the only 
people available on that day are two old ladies 
from the Poor Law Institution! It is, how- 
ever, amazing the way the guests can be fitted 
in for the various invitations received and how 
willing the Toc H hosts are to meet special 
cases. We offer our warmest thanks to all 
participating Units not only for the po 
given to our blind people but also for the 
extra gracious acts. 

In the Clubs there are now many members 
who were given a holiday two or three years 
ago and who have not had one since. These 
people are the more eager to be included in 
the scheme since they have already had ex- 
perience of what it means. 

Last year 196 people were sent away but 
there were 126 whose names had been put for- 
ward but for whom no offers were available. 
In addition three new Clubs have been opened 
since last summer so that the list of applica- 
tions this year may be expected to be formid- 
able. 


Without Toc H the Holidays could not be 
carried on—could not exist. We have already 
had several promises of help for this summer 
but we need many more if we are to fulfil 
all the hopes that are represented in the list 
of names sent in to us. Will Units (or General 
Members) that arc interested get in touch 


LONDON TOC H TAKES 


The Second Festival of the Toc H (London 
Areas) Acting Teams, held at King George's 
Hall on Tuesday March 8, provided three 
one-act plays which differed enormously in 
their nature and in the standard of acting and 
production demanded. A number of short 
plays often. forms an unsatisfactory pro- 
gramme, but on this occasion it proved a 
splendid evening's entertainment. 

The W. London Team presented. Robin 
Millar's " Colossus," a trenchant study of a 
megalomaniac and the reactions of those about 
him. Jack Turner as James Barker gave a 
spirited rendering of a difficult part. His 
acting will improve immensely when he has 
grasped the value of restraint and of light and 
shade. Donald Salter entered thoroughly into 
the part of Kellock, in which he was wholly 
convincing. Miss Isaacson as the great man’s 
secretary might have made more of her oppor- 
tunities, and the same may be said of G. Gallie 
as the “ guinca-pig " director, but each gave 
a sound performance. 

The N. London Team did excellently in 
their playing of “ The House with the Twisty 
Windows,” by Mary Pakington, an adventure 
of six Britons in a Russian cellar during the 
“Red Terror.” Harold Morley's production 
was finished and skilful, and he also gave a 
delicate rendering of Derrick Moore, the 
Irishman who deliberately faces the firing- 
squad so that his firebrand cousin of the same 
name may escape. He was ably supported by 
acast which had put in some good team-work. 
The brief love-scene between Derrick and 
Heather (Joan Harmston) was nicely handled. 
Reginald Pestell as Charlie Clive also showed 
himself to be an actor of ability; but it is 
somewhat invidious to mention names when 
all were good. 


with Mr. J. C. Cox of Kinross, Parnes LANE, 
Pinner. Mr. Cox, a General Member of 
Toc H, has since 1934 been acting as Hon. 
Organiser. He will welcome any offers of 
hospitality and is ready to give every kind of 
information required. K.E.L. 


THE STAGE. 


The S. London Team may claim great 
credit for attempting Tchekov’s “ On the 
High Road," even if it proved a little above 
their weight. This play depends largely for 
its effect on atmosphere, and it cannot truth- 
fully be said that this was forthcoming. But 
there were some very good points, notably 
the excellence of the costumes and the acting 
at the climax of the play, including the 
“crowd.” David Bareham as Bortsov, the 
ruined and drunken landowner, played with 
credit and some distinction, and so did Jack 
Murray as the Tramp. Margaret Durrant’s 
brief appearance as Bortsov’s wife was effec- 
tive, and this was by far the best part of the 
play. A little more speed in places would 
have improved it greatly, and the difficulty 
which amateurs generally have in rehearsing 
the stagc-effects sufficiently beforehand, had 
not quite been overcome. But these criticisms, 
intended to be constructive, are only by the 
way when reviewing a heroic and by no 
means unsuccessful effort. 

Alec Churcher’s speech during an interval 
(which he described as “a piece of bread in 
a sandwich containing three layers of jam ") 
exhorted us—and rightly—to eschew the 
word “highbrow” in Toc H, to take back 
to our units the idea of the drama and kindred 
activities as a normal and fitting part of our 
Toc H lives, and to see to it that on future 
occasions the Acting Teams may play to larger 
audiences than they did on this. We would 
add what is somctimes overlooked, that the 
main consideration in putting a play on the 
stage is to give pleasure and entertainment 
to the audience. The promoters of this 
Festival are therefore to be warmly congratu- 
lated on its success. M. B. E. 
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THE FAMILY CHRONICLE. 


From the Continent of Europe. 


HE description “lone unit" is not 

quite appropriate for the Toc H units 
on the Continent, at any rate in the sense of 
“lonely units,” for they are all within reach 
of England in a few hours and in practice 
there is a fairly constant going and coming. 
They are, however, ‘‘ lone " in the sense that 
they do not suffer much from the attention of 
the Staff and until recently did not see much 
of cach other. No German unit ever 
attained Group status and Continental units, 
apart from Paris—the one French unit—are 
confined to Belgium and Holland. It is of 
these two countries that I write now. 

About two years ago the Brussels Branch 
and the Antwerp and Charleroi Groups were 
combined into a District and now have a 
strong District Team in active being. 
Antwerp, the original Continental unit, has 
not gone ahead so well as might have been 
hoped, through a variety of circumstances. 
It meets, almost necessarily, in a Church 
Hall, a fine room but one that seems to have 
created the impression outside that Toc H 
is a British and Church Social Club. It finds 
a good deal to do in connection with the 
Mission at the docks, but new members and 
visitors are hard to come by. With a 
membership of about a dozen, including 
English, Belgians and Dutch, they ought to 
prove themselves able to attract new friends 
and members and to get on the up grade 
again. Like Brussels they suffer from the 
restrictions against foreigners holding jobs in 
Belgium, and the Briush colony is in fact 
slowly dying in numbers. 

Brussels Branch, thirty minutes from Ant- 
werp, is also centred on one of the English 
churches—Chrigt Church—and seemed at 
one time rather in danger of becoming “just 
another colony organisation," but, although 
there have been certain difficulties in filling 
the officers’ positions with men who have 
time available, they are a good mixed bag of 
men who between them touch most sides of 
the city life. 
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Charleroi, a new Branch, is a good hour by 
car from Brussels and heaven knows how 
much longer by rail. It is more " foreign ’” 
than the others, mects in a café and only 
occasionally has the chance of an English ser- 
vice. Its members include several Austra- 
lians who have married and settled in the 
country and several men from the Fairey 
aeroplane works at Gosselies. Distances are 
a big problem, as members live anything up 
to 25 miles out from Charleroi, but there is 
a very tangible air of keenness which makes 
light of mere kilometres. "Three members 
came over by car to the last Antwerp Guest- 
night, 60 miles cach way, besides the ferrying 
between Charleroi and their individual 
homes. An unorthodox unit by any English, 
or possibly overseas, standard. 

Finally, there is Ghent, which may not 
always be remembered to bc a considerable 
port; a lively gang who mect at the Mission 
to Seamen and arc “ groping” hard. I am 
sure I shall be forgiven if I say that they are, 
in the essentials of friendship and helpfulness 
to others, already Toc H, though they are a 
little afraid of some of the non-essential trap- 
pings with which we sometimes cumber 
ourselves about. 

Of Rotterdam Group I have no personal 
knowledge, as time did not, unfortunately, 
permit of a visit, but 4 or 5 members are still 
keeping the flag flying though they do not 
make much headway. Amsterdam Group is 
a live and growing unit of English and Dutch 
who find even more difficulty in giving vent 
to their energy than the Belgian units owing 
to the efficiency of the State social provisions. 
Perhaps, however, the morrow of the celebra- 
tions last February in honour of the Royal 
baby was not a fair time to estimate them. 
Rightly, and in the Dutch tradition, they 
believe in building solidly rather than 
quickly, and to the visitor they present some- 
thing of the same attractive contrast between 
conservatism and up-to-date growth which is 
characteristic of their delightful city. , 

An CRE: 


From the Eastern Area 


^T HE family of Toc H in the Eastern Area 

1 now comprises 16 Districts, 75 units, 4 
potentia] units, 1286 members, 206 proba- 
tioners, 169 General Members and precisely 
100 Builders. Figures, which play a large part 
in these. notes—it is the result of a recent 
perusal of 75 Annual Reports—are normally 
supposed to be dull and uninformative in con- 
nection with Toc H; but actually, to build up 
this report around them is probably as good a 
Way as any. 


The 16 Districts 


The outstanding thing about these is that 
there are too many of them—too many, that 
is, for a sense of unity as an Arca; too many 
for cohesion in administrative affairs; too 
many, as some of them rcalise only too well, 
for an adequate liaison to be maintained with 
an Área Staff of two. This Area is unduly 
afflicted with administrative problems, and 
the right solution of them has still to be found. 
East Anglia forms a natural and workable 
Area; so, to some extent, do Beds., Herts. and 
Bucks., though their natural centre is London 
and certainly not Cambridge; the two together 
form an unwieldy and artificial territory, and 
the financial emergency has raised an old 
question in an acute form—the question of 
whether “ value for moncy " can possibly be 
obtained from such a diffuse expenditure of 
£900 each year. It isa problem which puzzles 
the administrative brain of “ H.Q.” as much 
as the local advocates of reorganisation. 

Ought we to double, treble and quadruple 
our efforts financially in order to provide a 
Staff of two in each section of the Area? 
Ought we, as others think, to regard Area 
organisation as a transitional stage, the ulti- 
mate object of which is to make Toc H uni- 
versally self-dependent, without field staff in 
the permanent sense at all? For which of 
these two extremes are we working? Can we 
improve the immediate situation by minor 
adjustments, altering boundaries so that some 
of the outposts of this Area would be 
absorbed into the neighbouring Areas of 
London, and Oxford & "Thames Valley? 
These questions are deliberately raised because 


the time may not be far distant when “ some- 
thing will have to be done about it," and since 
1286 heads are better than one we may as well 
all put on our thinking caps at once. 

Another important question is “ Are our 
present Districts too small?" The average 
size is 4.68 units. Would our problems be 
lessened if there were fewer and larger 
Districts? Actual experience gives confusing 
answers to this question. What usually 
secms to happen is that when a District is 
split one half goes ahead and makes good, 
whilst the other half languishes, and a lot 
of energy has to be spent on keeping it from 
dying altogether. At any rate we know 
enough now to know that the sub-division of 
Districts is an enterprise calling for caution, 
even though caution is not usually regarded as 
a virtue in building Toc H! 

But our reader probably started to read in 
the hope of acquiring information about the 
Area, and not with the idea of solving 
problems. 

It is worth recording that a majority of 
District Teams have now adopted the plan of 
programme-building by Districts (see April, 
1937, JoURNAL, page 171), though they have 
not all finished the job off well by a District 
Rally where the subject is properly debated. 
A brilliant exception is the West Herts. 
District, who, having discussed the Causes of 
Conflict among the Nations for several 
months, finished by forming themselves into 
a Council of the League of Nations in session, 
cach unit representing one of the greater 
Powers, thinly disguised under such names 
as Neurasthenia, Scarletina, Neuralgia and so 
on. The Halton R.A.F. Group found itself 
presented with the following brief :— 

“ Nostalgia. A densely populated fascist state, 
with a limited outlet for her manufactured 
goods, which are produced bv sweated labour 
(Loud cheers from Halton). No religion 
(Uproar), and her armed forces control the 
destiny of the nation (Pandemonium). Will 
emphasise the Economic Causes of Conflict." 

Many have found it e to listen to 
an expert speaker at a District Team, instead 
of at a Group mecting. We venture to think 
that the speakers have appreciated it too. A 
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keen and selected audience of 12, representing 
Toc H in six different places, is a more stimu- 
lating audience for most speakers than a varie- 
gated crowd of 3o from one place. 


The 75 Units 

These are as varied and as incalculable as 
Toc H units are anywhere in the world. 
In membership they vary from 7 to 
57. The average size is 17. During the past 
year 6 reached the goal of Branch status, these 
being Aylesbury, Biggleswade, Bradwell, 
Chesterton, Colchester and Hemel Hemp- 
stead; whilst two, Haverhill and Waveney, 
travelled so far in the opposite direction that 
they are now only a fragrant memory. 

Out of the great mass of material available 
only a very few units can be mentioned indi- 
vidually. It is the writer’s prerogative to 
decide what is of sufficiently general interest 
to be recorded here. It should be made quite 
clear (a) that plenty of other units are doing 
equally useful and important things, (b) that 
the writer is keyed up to receive congratula- 
tions or abuse concerning the wisdom of his 
sclections. 


Two Annual General Meetings 

On Monday, March 7, the Norwich Branch 
held its Annual General Meeting in its own 
peculiar and traditional manner. (This is 
described in a paragraph in this month's 
" Around the Map," p. 147). Norwich passes 
as a good Branch of Toc H, and in its A.G.M. 
cause and effect may be traced; that is to say 
the city demands a great deal from Toc H 
in the way of service because its existence and 
its aims are known through this meeting. By 
way of contrast the Bedford Branch held its 
A.G.M. this year in Church, and largely in 
silence! Their plan was to listen with especial 
care to the voice of God in choosing their 
leaders for the ensuing year. An election of a 
modified kind was carried out, but in an at- 
mosphere of an unusual kind, and by a 
method not strictly in keeping with demo- 
cratic principles. It was their conviction that 
this was more in keeping with the genius of 
Toc H than the usual paraphernalia of nomi- 
nations and elections. ‘The case for it was 


proved by the fact that every member of the 
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Branch stated in advance that if elected tO 
office by this new method he would be willing 
to serve, because he would feel that he was 
being really called to serve. This marks 2 
return by Toc H to apostolic methods, and it 
is both interesting and refreshing. 


Royal Air Force 

Halton R.A.F. Group go from strength to 
strength. This is the only place we know | 
of where the list of people wishing to join 
Toc H has to be closed almost as soon 25 
opened because of the overwhelming rush of 
applicants. The total strength of members 
and probationers is now about 120, and is 
restricted to that figure because of lack of 
sufficient accommodation and meeting nights 
to cope with any more. The “ Group” now 
meets fortnightly in four “ Wings,” with a 
fortnightly meeting of the Group en masse. 
Since the Aircraft Apprentices at Halton pass 
out to all parts of the country and eventually 
to all parts of the world, this is a most valu- 
able training centre. Mildenhall R.A.F. is 
now recognised as a “ Station Team," that is 
to say a purely Service unit, but the many 
other R.A.F. Stations in East Anglia and 
Bedfordshire are fortunate in being able to 
keep in touch with civilian units, to whom 
they bring immense enthusiasm and a certain 
vividness. Bedford is a town which sees more 
of the R.A.F. than most, since it is the local 
metropolis for two of the largest R.A.F. 
Stations in the country, Henlow and Carding- 
ton. The streets of Bedford are thronged with 
the familiar—perhaps too familiar—blue uni- 
form, as the R.A.F. spends most of its leisure 
hours in seeing, and making friends with, the 
local sights. The Bedford Branch, in co-opera- 
tion with the civic authorities and other local 
bodies, are giving the opportunity to these 
men to spend some of their leisure in a large 
house in the centre of the town, converted into 
a Club House especially to meet their needs 
and interests. A useful job. 


Meeting Places 
There seems to be a general tendency to 
return to a somewhat more elaborate and re- 
fined family meeting room than is generally 
provided by the draughty loft or the rented 


Parish Room. East Dereham Branch broke 
new ground when their Builders (14 in num- 
ber) actually built something for them in 
bricks and mortar and wood, and a fine new 
meeting hall stands in the centre of the town 
to the credit of the Toc H Builders and many 
other friends, and of the Branch members 
themselves who made the most of their unique 
opportunity by taking off their coats and 
working like navvies. Hatfield Group are the 
latest to acquire a cottage of many rooms, 
which they propose to convert into a place of 
almost oriental splendour. A number of other 
units are doing the samc kind of thing. 


Some Jobs 

The Chelmsford Branch are taking Chelms- 
ford Prison very seriously. Seven members 
and two probationers have now received 
Home Office appointments as Prison Visitors, 
and the Governor relies solely upon Toc H 
for this important work. During the last 
seven months of 1937 32 prisoners received 
between them 313 visits, many were met on 
discharge and six have been found employ- 
ment. In addition to visiting, the Branch’s 
"Prison Team” holds periodical meetings 
at which the various aspects of the job are dis- 
cussed, and full Branch mectings have been 
addressed by the Governor, the House Master 
and the Prison Chaplain. It is hoped in the 
near future to arrange a Guest-night for the 
Prison Officers, with whom the most cordial 
relations subsist. 

The Land Settlement Association have set- 
tled in several places round about Cambridge- 
shire, and the Cambridge Central Group has 
established friendly relations—built up on 
visits to Cambridge for football matches, cine- 
mas and tea—with the men from the North of 
England now settled on the land at Fen 
Drayton and Abingdon. The Brandon Group 
have established a similar contact with the 
men—many of whom turn out to be Toc H 
members—at the Government Training 
Camp for Agricultural Work nearby. 

Many units in the South of England have 
tackled the job of keeping in touch with boys 
transferred from the Special Areas, and have 
found it difficult. The Sz. Albans Branch 
have had more success than some, and estab- 


lished in January a Club for boys from these 
Areas who were all working in one firm in 
St. Albans. This was done with the firm's 
co-operation and on their own premises. 

A Jumble Sale does not sound an exciting 
event, but the one arranged last year by the 
Harpenden Branch enabled them to send 6o 
boys to St. Athan's Camp in South Wales for 
a fortnight, and still to have a considerable 
balance for other jobs. 

If you take up residence in Welwyn Garden 
City you will be called upon very soon by the 
* Welcome to Welwyn Association,” which 
owes its origin to the Toc H Branch some 
18 months ago. 1937 saw this important job 
strengthened and enlarged, with the co-opera- 
tion of all public bodies in the town. It is of 
particular importance in a place like the 
Garden City, which might well be called a 
city of strangers, since every single resident has 
come in quite recent ycars from some other 
part of the country, a process which still goes 
on. You will hear every dialect in the British 
Isles i£ you walk through Welwyn's streets, 
and many families moving south from distant 
places have appreciated the friendly call, the 
introduction to new acquaintances, and the 
helping hand in little practical ways. Civic- 
ally, this is as important a job as any unit in 
this Área is doing. 


The Four Potential Units 


'This is a small number, but it happens 
that since the beginning of 1937 expansion has 
been fairly good, and eleven new Groups have 
come into existence. Two of them, South 
Lowestoft and Rickmansworth, have only 
very recently been recognised, so that our list 
of potential units is temporarily depleted. The 
four whom we hope soon to recognise are 
King’s Langley, near Watford, Witham, be- 
tween Colchester and Chelmsford, CAerry- 
hinton, which is a part of Cambridge, and 
Newnham, a suburb of Bedford. Although 
a fair amount of missionary work was done 
last year, District Teams cannot afford to 
slacken their endeavours. By the time these 
four become Groups we must have new fields 
under cultivation. There are still many com- 
paratively large towns in this Area where 
Toc H has never yet tried to establish itself, 
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One may instance Aylsham, Bungay, Beccles, 
Dunmow, Thetford and Ely in East Anglia; 
and Baldock, Stevenage, Chesham and Tring 
in the Home Counties. These names are 
chosen at random, and are by no means ex- 
haustive. There is plenty of work to be done. 


The 1,286 Members 


Of these 1285 call for no special mention, 
but a word must be said about the 1286th., 
whose name is Sutherland Graeme. The 
name is known to all our members, the owner 
of the name to a surprising number. ‘S.G.’ 
is now in the late Autumn of his days in the 
Eastern Area, though his personality, as many 
know, is still more suggestive of the Spring. 
He has already said good-bye to many parts of 
the Area, and within two months of the pub- 
lication of this report he will have made his 
last farewell to his native Branch at Harpen- 
den. A gift was recently made to him of a 
silver salver, the inscription upon which must 
be our final tribute : — 

The gift of Toc H in the Eastern Area to 

P. N. Sutherland Graeme in gratitude for his 

leadership during the years 1930-1938. 

Presented at the Eastern Area Executive, 

16.2.38, on whose behalf three members who 

have served under him throughout subscribe 

their names—Geoffrey E. Shead (East Anglia) ; 


S. R. Evans (Home Counties); Colin Marr 
(Area Padre). 


The membership of Toc H is notoriously 
mobile. During 1937 142 members were 
transferred from this Area to other parts, and 
130 were received in return. It appears that 
the leakage due to transfer is not as great as 
is sometimes thought; though there is still 
evidence to show that a minority of members 
owe their loyalty to Toc H in Puddlecombe, 
and on leaving Puddlecombe for Muddle- 
combe their interest ceases. They take one 
look at Toc H in Muddlecombe, and finding 
it a little different from their former unit they 
wash their hands of it for ever. Will those 
readers, and there must be many of them, 
who are likely at some future date to labour 
in another vineyard take careful note of this? 
It is a pity that the movement should lose 
good men because of an exaggerated local 
patriotism. 
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The 206 Probationers 


Last year this number was 270. We need 
not worry overmuch about a slight numerical 
difference; and it is pleasing to note that in 
every year so far there has been a steady in- 
crease in our total membership, e.g.: 1935, 
1,062; 1936, 1,154; 1937, 1,286. 

Nevertheless, there is behind these figures 
a story of haphazard, unplanned recruiting 
which is perhaps the least happy aspect of our 
family life. In many units it would appear 
to be blind chance which determines whether 
or not the family life is to be renewed as older 
members leave. In 1937 6 Branches and 7 
Groups did not elect a single member; a fur- 
ther 6 Branches and a further 7 Groups 
elected only one member each. It is possible 
to select 38 units—more than half our total 
number—who between them elected 37 mem- 
bers in 1937. The fact that the remaining 
37 units elected 181 members is, of course, the 
more cheerful side of the picture. But we- 
cannot be happy about recruitment. 


The 169 General Members 

Of these 61 are Area General Members and 
108 are attached to Branches and Groups. 
There is a tendency for this figure to grow, 
not by direct election to General Membership, 
but by transfer. A few Branches, notably 
Ipswich, Norwich, Hitchin and Bedford, have 
now a fairly substantial team of members who 
have left Toc H work in the narrow sense to 
undertake other responsibilities, to many of 
which Toc H has introduced them. This is 
surely a matter for congratulation. Such men 
exist of course in every District, but not many 
units seem able to keep touch with them, nor 
do they regard them as an integral part of 
the family. This is a pity. 


The 100 Builders 


This is an increase of 18 over 1936, and a 
dozen or so new ones have already been re- 
cruited in 1938. But here again recruitment 
is largely left in the hands of Providence— 
or to be more accurate in the hands of two or 
three individuals who have made it their 
special concern. Of our 75 units 62 confess to 
having made no effort to recruit Builders 


during 1937; 13 tried, but only 5 had any 
success. It should be added that among the 
62 were a few who were non-active on prin- 
ciple; that is to say they have reached the con- 
viction that the plan of recruiting Builders is 
a plan which is alien to the method of Toc H 
as they sec it. This is a small minority 
opinion, but it is sincerely held and must be 
respected. 


The Area Executive have given a vigorous 
lead in a new campaign for Builders, though 
they do not as yet contemplate sctting up new 
machinery in the form of special Builders' 
Councils or other Teams. The individual 
members of the Executive have agreed to be 
the leaders of the new campaign, and the 
existing machinery of Districts, Branches and 
Groups is to be utilised to the full before any 
new method is introduced. 


Training’ 
That really concludes this year’s report. But 
It 1s interesting to notice, quite by the way, 


how “ Training Week-ends” have fallen out 
of fashion. Time was when every week-end 
throughout the winter was occupied by 
earnest students in search of the truth about 
Toc H. Whether the truth has been revealed, 
or whether it is now regarded as unattainable, 


.we cannot say. But the fact remains that 


Colchester and Luton Districts are the only 
oncs to have indulged in this traditional 
pastime since we last went to press. The new 
fashion is for District Rallies on fine summer 
week-ends; probably the same purpose is 
served, but they are less intense, and give more 
scope to our physical as well as mental 
faculties. Or perhaps it is that we realise 
better now that there is no such thing as a 
“Toc H technique,” which can be learnt at 
the hands of others; that one cannot be “ good 
at Toc H ” as one is “ good at cricket," and 
impart one's skill to others by careful coach- 
ing; that the things which really matter about 
Toc H are things which just cannot be learnt 
at a training-course, but must be experienced 


in fellowship and service. R. E. W. 


A Jotting from Malta. 


"TUBBY writes from Malta on February 

5: " We called upon the Suffolks yes- 
terday, who recently arrived here from 
Crown Hill. There is no telephone at Talbot 
House, so that we could not warn them of 
our coming. "The day before, the Colonel of 
the Suffolks had found the time to call on 
Talbot House; but we had missed him, to 
our great regret. Therefore, to-day (after a 
morning spent in trying to probe some of thc 
mysteries of Naval transport) we arrived at 
St. George's Bay and the Suffolk Orderly 
Room, at a time painfully suggestive of a 
midday meal. 

“ The Suffolks had just been upon parade, 
bidding farewell to their Commanding 
Officer, about to leave for the United King- 
dom, where he takes over his new command, 
Netheravon. The new command will, so we 
hope, include Toc H, there pionecred by 
Peggy Gordon; and he will have as his imme- 
diate neighbour Colonel Sir Colin Jardine, 
Commandant at Ainsbury, to whom Toc H 
and scouting both owe much. 


**'The officers had lunched, but John and I 
were none thc less regaled most patiently. 
Then we went up to find the Colonel’s house, 
where all men thought he would be busy 
packing. So certain were we that we would 
find him in, that John dismissed our taxi to 
his dinner. To our dismay we then learnt 
that the colonel had gone to pay a lot of fare- 
well calls and was not expected home until 
late tea. There was, however, just the 
faintest chance that he might still be in the 
transport lines. I therefore ventured to the 
telephone; an instrument which, in Malta, is 
an unnerving relic of the Punic period. By 
ringing up Valletta, five miles off, I finally 
succeeded in getting connected with the 
Suffolk Guard Room, visible from the 
Colonel’s windows. The Guard Room were 
suspicious of my voice, and very doubtful if 
it would be wise to send a messenger to 
Transport Lines in order to inform a busy 
colonel that Reverend someone was stranded 
in his house. This was, however, done, and 
the report came back that the Colonel would 
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This number has now grown; and, on : a 
in Malta, these members have already re- 
inforced two units of Toc H, equipping one 
with a new team of leaders. 

** Nor is this growth unique. I have before 
me two letters from a colonel and a corporal 
pf a battalion, recently relieved after a real 
hard time in Palestine. Both are addressed 
to Harry Moss at Haifa, an Honorary Asso- 
ciation Padre of Toc H. Both speak in terms 


From the East 


Prologue: 
Blow, Blow, thou winter wind 
Difficult thou shalt not find 
The task before thee. 
Creak! Creak! 
Blow, blow, thou bitter breeze 
Shall such weak stones as these 
Resist thy onslaught. 
Creak—Cnzax, Cnasu! 
Chorus of Demons: 
Clarendon House is falling down, etc. 
Acr. L. (in slow motion): 
Scene 1. London Office, Enter Committee. 
Scene 2. Same Office (many moons later) 
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too grateful to be quoted, in il 
this Toc H friendship and all “stration 
meant to the battalion, thar i 

*' From all sides,’ writes the 
hear expressions of appreciati long, T 
unfailing help, sympathy, and Ms for th 
have given to so many of the penes 
various times. 

“ The corporal says, ‘On be 
members | must thank you for 
pitality and generosity. We f 
losing a great friend, and 
own experiences could app 
pathise with us all.' 

“Tn jobs like we have here to-day ; 
the greatest of encouragement is je Malta, 
isolated individual members, depriv P of 
reward of fellowship, yet steadily i of the 
acts of kindness and consideration ormin 
needs of strangers. Some of these re K: the 
ears from outside sources, and are th bj 
inspiring of news; but most are far tai Mos} 
to be quoted. Yesterday, there came T. 
request from the big hospital in Malta d a 
wireless officer I happened to be with, m 
that one of his men should be sent to P^ 
wireless operator, a patient taken fo 
passing ship. The message ended with the 
simple statement : * So far he has seen no on 
while in hospital, except, of course, three 
members of Toc H.' It was an accident that 
I was present. I like ‘of course.’ That is 
the stuff that cheers. T.” 


Yorkshire Area 


Committee reach decision : New Mark and 

H.Q. for Hull. 

(Other scenes follow—but these have been 
censored.—Editor). 

And so we ring up the curtain on Clarendon 
House 1938, and find it still habited by a few 
courageous souls careful and troubled about 
many things, and the one thing needful for 
our salvation—still lacking. The mong 
necessary for the change (a mere £2000) flows 
in like rivers in the Sahara. m 

But in spite of the falling masonry 
House continues to be the centre of e 
activity. During the winter months, TE 
effort to educate public opinion, there 
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md R Worship can be the whole activity 
House. » was the vision presented by Canon 
A B: the first of these. He was followed 
E principal Nicholson, who provoked a first 
Ed discussion on “ Social Purpose," Other 
sneakers include Jim Burford, the Hull 
Stipendiary Magistrate, Principal of the Tech- 
nical College, the Secretary of Hull Com- 
munity Council and Herbert Leggate. These 
family gatherings have given hostellers a 
good introduction to Hull Units and they 
have not missed their opportunity to trans- 
mit a little of the enthusiastic spirit which 
pervades the House. 


The Units in Hull District continue to 
flourish, and Newington’s promotion to 
Branch status gives us three strong Branches 
in the city. Contact with Hymer's College, 
and Hull Grammar School has been well 
maintained, since Paul Slessor spoke to the 
boys on Toc H, and the exemption from 
homework has proved a strong stimulus to 
the presence of School Boy caps at Family 
and District Guest-nights. 


The new Port Chaplain has thrown open 
the Seamen's Mission every night and placed 
two rooms at our disposal. Here good con- 
Nc being made with those who “ go down 

the sea in ships" by a corporate effort on 

š Part of Hull and North Humber mem- 

* A rota of members provide an attractive 


pa Deeturer s 
the Italian, 


programme every night of the week. Later in 
the year we hope to establish contact with the 
E d Folk ” by a corporate effort at Hull 

An outstanding event in the North Humber 
District was the Guest-night at Beverley, with 
Paul Slessor as the speaker. The first of the 
Family Nights in this locality was held at 
Anlaby, but distance seems to check any en- 
thusiasm for a regular ° get-together.’ Brid- 
lington have made noble efforts to get a 
Group going at Drifheld, and Beverley have 
been maintaining contact with the R.A.F. 
station at Leconfield. Efforts are now in hand 
for a definite start at Hessle, meanwhile Horn- 
sea creeps into the foreground, and there is a 
possibility of a new Unit here. 

The Ouse District began their winter pro- 
gramme with a Guest-night at Monk Fryston, 
where Alec Gammon took the floor. Prior to 
the Festival, a very successful Family Night 
was held at Selby, and in January Jim Bur- 
ford held them spell-bound at Howden. York 
Branch has now joined this District, leaving 
Bridlington to fill their place in the Wolds 
District. Cawood has been doing some fine 
contact work with the R.A.F. at Church 
Fenton, and thanks to the co-operation of the 
Station Correspondent their numbers have 
been augmented. 

The exit of York from the Wolds District 
and the prospect of Bridlington returning to 
their natural home with Scarborough as the 
centre, has made this District more compact, 
and intervisiting is a common feature inspired 
by a district sense of the Family spirit. They 
wooed, but failed to win Whitby into their 
family. Unit life in this district has been well 
nurtured by visits of the whole District Team 
to give talks on special problems. The success 
of this commends the idea to other District 
Teams. 

Fog, snow and other elements combine to 
isolate the Whitby District from the rest of 
the area, and the fact that Units only meet 
fortnightly during the Winter months pre- 
sents a strong obstacle to strengthening the 
family in this locality, and so the Units here 
are like “ many a flower—born to flourish 
unseen and waste its sweetness on the desert 


air." H. B. 
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pr decided to hold monthly Famil 

ur Fm ie alba crbesehigyt e 
md R Worship can be the whole activity 
House. » was the vision presented by Canon 
A B: the first of these. He was followed 
E principal Nicholson, who provoked a first 
Ed discussion on “ Social Purpose," Other 
sneakers include Jim Burford, the Hull 
Stipendiary Magistrate, Principal of the Tech- 
nical College, the Secretary of Hull Com- 
munity Council and Herbert Leggate. These 
family gatherings have given hostellers a 
good introduction to Hull Units and they 
have not missed their opportunity to trans- 
mit a little of the enthusiastic spirit which 
pervades the House. 


The Units in Hull District continue to 
flourish, and Newington’s promotion to 
Branch status gives us three strong Branches 
in the city. Contact with Hymer's College, 
and Hull Grammar School has been well 
maintained, since Paul Slessor spoke to the 
boys on Toc H, and the exemption from 
homework has proved a strong stimulus to 
the presence of School Boy caps at Family 
and District Guest-nights. 


The new Port Chaplain has thrown open 
the Seamen's Mission every night and placed 
two rooms at our disposal. Here good con- 
Nc being made with those who “ go down 

the sea in ships" by a corporate effort on 

š Part of Hull and North Humber mem- 

* A rota of members provide an attractive 
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programme every night of the week. Later in 
the year we hope to establish contact with the 
E d Folk ” by a corporate effort at Hull 

An outstanding event in the North Humber 
District was the Guest-night at Beverley, with 
Paul Slessor as the speaker. The first of the 
Family Nights in this locality was held at 
Anlaby, but distance seems to check any en- 
thusiasm for a regular ° get-together.’ Brid- 
lington have made noble efforts to get a 
Group going at Drifheld, and Beverley have 
been maintaining contact with the R.A.F. 
station at Leconfield. Efforts are now in hand 
for a definite start at Hessle, meanwhile Horn- 
sea creeps into the foreground, and there is a 
possibility of a new Unit here. 

The Ouse District began their winter pro- 
gramme with a Guest-night at Monk Fryston, 
where Alec Gammon took the floor. Prior to 
the Festival, a very successful Family Night 
was held at Selby, and in January Jim Bur- 
ford held them spell-bound at Howden. York 
Branch has now joined this District, leaving 
Bridlington to fill their place in the Wolds 
District. Cawood has been doing some fine 
contact work with the R.A.F. at Church 
Fenton, and thanks to the co-operation of the 
Station Correspondent their numbers have 
been augmented. 

The exit of York from the Wolds District 
and the prospect of Bridlington returning to 
their natural home with Scarborough as the 
centre, has made this District more compact, 
and intervisiting is a common feature inspired 
by a district sense of the Family spirit. They 
wooed, but failed to win Whitby into their 
family. Unit life in this district has been well 
nurtured by visits of the whole District Team 
to give talks on special problems. The success 
of this commends the idea to other District 
Teams. 

Fog, snow and other elements combine to 
isolate the Whitby District from the rest of 
the area, and the fact that Units only meet 
fortnightly during the Winter months pre- 
sents a strong obstacle to strengthening the 
family in this locality, and so the Units here 
are like “ many a flower—born to flourish 
unseen and waste its sweetness on the desert 


air." H. B. 
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CO.OPERATION IN CAMPING 


Before the summer camping season begins, some members may be wondering how they 
can use their energies in this field to the best advantage. They may be interested to hear 
how Toc H units, widely separated, found a means of working together last year to help 
where the need was greatest. Suggestions concerning another form of co-operation in camping 


will follow in next month's JOURNAL. 


N 1928, a Branch of Toc H in the Home 

Counties saw that their village was blessed 
with a beautiful common, that many poor 
children in London had no open spaces, and 
that the two would mix very well. It was 
decided to invite 60 youngsters from a South 
London parish to be the guests of the Branch 
on a Saturday in the summer, to give them 
a decent meal, provide games and amusements 
and send them home happy. The means to 
pay the cost were obtained from a jumble sale 
of material provided by the residents of the 
village. The children's party has been an 
annual event until 1936 when 250 children 
were brought from London in a fleet of four 
London Transport buses. Since its inception, 
the total number of children has reached 1,560, 
and the funds provided by the sales £424. 


There has been however, in the last year or 
so, a small body of opinion in the Branch 
that the best value was not being obtained for 
the amount outlayed. Coupled with this was 
the fact that, in spite of cvery effort, it was 
not possible to reach our ideal of providing 
an outing for the poorest children, and 
especially those who would probably have no 
other outing. We were continually running 
up against London children who boasted of 
the other treats they had had or were to have. 


Out of a talk to the Branch arose the sug- 
gestion that perhaps we could finance a fort- 
night's camp somewhere else, and the dis- 
tressed area of South Wales immediately came 
up. A few letters to various units in the 
Rhondda Valley soon convinced us that we 
should be meeting a need there, the more 
especially as there was the possibility of using 
the Miners’ Welfare Camp at St. Athan for 
our purpose. A final decision was taken to 
send {60 to Treorchy Group, who were will- 
ing to organise the effort for us, this sum 
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being sufficient to cover the cost of 60 boys for 
two wecks' holiday in the camp. £5 was added 
to help in travel costs those who could not find 
their fare. 


The party was made up of 60 boys carefully 
chosen by or for the Toc H unit in the follow- 
ing places; Aberdare, Trecynon, Abernant, 
Cefn Coed, Mountain Ash, Treforest, Ponty- 
pridd, Ferndale, Pentre Ystrad, and Treorchy. 
Accompanied by members of Toc H from 
Merthyr, Treorchy, Ferndale, and Trecynon, 
they reached St. Athan on August 14. Two 
members of our own Branch in Easterm 
England travelled to St. Athan at the middle 
of the period to sce how the camp was run- 
ning, and spent a very happy week-end with. 
the party. 


At the South Wales end, the North Glamor- 
gan District tcam allotted the choice of six 
boys to each of thcir units in the District, 
with the exception of Merthyr which had ar- 
ranged their own camp and Llantwit Fadre 
which was not in a position to undertake it. 
Melville Shallis o£ Merthyr Branch was in 
charge: he was also Camp Commandant of 
his own Branch's camp at Langland Bay. It 
was arranged for all the boys to meet at 
Pontypridd, and from there the complete 
party proceeded to St. Athan. The camp pro- 
vided plenty of facilities for games, and the 
surrounding country was a rare combination 
of rural landscape and seashore. The sea was 
about a mile from camp, by way of country 
Janes and thatched cottages to a windswept 
beach. The bathing here was not safe, so the 
boys werc restricted for swimming to the fine 
bathing pool in the camp. All the boys did 
their full whack of work and play, and a 
most successful camp made certain that a 
better and healthier set of boys went home to 
face the winter in “ the valleys.” 
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0) The Camp Swimming Pool; 


Memorial: 


PLATE XV. 


2) The Central Square of the Camp, showing the 
Chapel and the Memorial to Youth oa Lamp); (4) Too H Leaders and Visitors at the 


id) The Parte ar Dinner. 
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PLATE XVI. 


WSOUL CHILDREN AT NV ATERMILLGOUK. 


(Photos by courtesy of News-Clhronicie, Manchester.) 
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SANCTUARY 


The following is contributed by the Pilot of Bolton Branch. 


X7 ISITORS to the Old House in 

Poperinghe must be impressed by the 
work done by our Elder Brethren in 
Talbot House on behalf of the local child- 
ren and the orphans of War. The 
"Children's Corner" on the landing 
Stands as a memorial to men whose love 
for children was not diminished by their 
own difficult circumstances. Warfare is 
even less discriminating in its victims than 
twenty years ago, and the sufferings of 
non-combatants in Spain have touched the 
hearts of all thinking pcople. Many 
Toc H units have worked for years in 
efforts to help the children in their own 
neighbourhood, and what follows con- 
cerns a Branch which, trying to “love 
widely," has extended its service of Basque 
children who have been housed in their 
town, 

Last May a house at Watermillock was 
loaned by its owner, the Rev. H. B. Morse, 
for the purpose of housing a number of 
the Basque children who sought refuge in 
this country under the Spanish Relief 
Committee. The Manchester Committce 
for the care of Basque children at Water- 
millock was sct up to raise the necessary 
finance, and the appeal in the Press and 
by personal letters raised sufficient money 
to carry on the House until the end of 
February this year. 

Work, in block capitals, was offered to 
any volunteers, and the Bolton Branch of 
Toc H became a work gang. The Pilot 
became the House Secretary and along 
with the members and many other volun- 
teers from various organisations, set to work 
to prepare a house, for two years unoccu- 
pied, for the reception of fifty visitors. The 
generosity of the people of Manchester and 
district furnished the house with the essen- 
tials. In Toc H every man took his own 


job—the joiners busied themselves with 
doors and windows, locks, bolts and bars; 
the electricians repaired and re-wired 
lights; the carriers transported goods; 
scrubbing and mopping, window-cleaning 
and a thousand other jobs all received 
attention; and after a hectic three weeks 
for all concerned, the house was cleaned, 
furnished, and ready for its guests. 

Many of us were present when the child- 
ren arrived. Travelling all day from 
Southampton, they arrived at 10.15 p.m. 
They had to be fed, registered, bathed and 
given their beds. When the job is done, 
onc of the most poignant memories will 
be that of the kiddies when they first saw 
real beds. For the first time since leaving 
Spain their bundles were dropped from 
their tiny hands, and a dive made for the 
offered bed. 

Luckily, several people volunteered to 
come to help with the interpretation of 
the language, and this put us well on the 
way to law and order in a few days’ time. 
Of those early days several memories are 
outstanding. The local works’ siren was 
at first taken as a sign of an air raid, and 
12.15 p.m. and 5.30 p.m. provided us with 
a memorable proof of the terrible experi- 
ences the kiddies had undergone. One 
day, whilst talking to the Doctor on the 
terrace, the siren blew. In less than thirty 
seconds the fifty children who had been 
playing on the lawn had completely dis- 
appeared. The Doctor and I continued 
our conversation as though nothing had 
happened. First one head and then 
another emerged from the bushes and gra- 
dually the fifty children cautiously 
resumed their play. Our own memory 
of the horrors of air raids is nothing to 
compare with that of these children to 
whom a dozen raids a day had been the 
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regular occurrence. No wonder that they 
appreciated the sanctuary England 
afforded. 

Another memory which I shall ever hold 
is that of a boy of 11, who, when asked for 
his address, simply said, *' It is not there,” 
and burst into tears. We later learned 
this astounding Story. Orders had been 
given that in the event of a raid women 
and children had to take refuge in a near- 
by railway tunnel. Eleven times the 
youngster ran to the shelter, and on the 
eleventh visit a train was driven into the 
tunnel and ploughed down women and 
children. On the twelfth raid the boy 
preferred to Stay in the Street rather than 
to face the shambles in the tunnel, and 
saw his own house blown up with his 
mother inside. 

Since the arrival of the children, letters 
have come through for most of them. 
Several have received no letter, and are 
left to wonder what may have happened. 
One or two children can now make out a 
few words of our English newspapers, and 
from the posters know of raids in parts 
of Spain. The recent raids have caused 
many unhappy hours. One child has 
waited three weeks for a letter, hoping 
and hoping, and yet dreading to receive, 
lest the contents be bad news, and yct the 
children keep smiling, happy faces and 
their courage, so typical ot the Basque 
people, commands our admiration. 

To-day the work goes on. Members of 
Toc H and L.W.H. still give their help in 


innumcrable ways, and have made friend- 
ships with the Basque children. The cook 
is a volunteer, a member of L.W.H. Wc 
take the children to our homes for tea, they 
go with us to a football match or the 
cinema, and join in our everyday homC 
life. 


Herbert Leggate once said that if wc 
had a “ concern " about anything, somc- 
thing happened. Bolton Branch has now 
a decp concern about the colony. Funds 
are very low, and we can only carry on 2 
few more wecks. The Manchester Com- 
mittee is doing its utmost to raise the 
necessary finance, and our local Branch 
are organising efforts of many kinds to 
help in the great work. The children wc 
have learned to love and who have learned 
to love their English home must be pre- 
served from returning to bombing and 
starvation. ‘ Pro-Franco ' or ‘ pro-Govern- 
ment’ makes no difference where child- 
ren arc concerned. They have no part in 
war, save suflering its consequences. Let 
us “ Think fairly " about these children 
and “Love widely," remembering that 
“inasmuch as yc have done it unto one 
of these My little ones, ye have done it 
unto Me." 


We hope that this article may cause 
other Branches to join in this humane 
work either by helping us by sending us 
moncy or clothes and food, or they may 
help their nearest colony. 


B 


A SERVICE ALL CAN RENDER 


HE brothers who had a family rule of no 

prayers before a football match, when 
they were on opposite sides, were better theo- 
logians than the Club Manager who said 
prayers for victory in the changing room. Yet 
the results of football matches are desperately 
important to boys and grown-ups too, if per- 
haps for different reasons. If it's bad theology 
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to pray that things should happen when we 
strongly desire it, the sceptic may well cast 
doubts on the value of praying for things or 
people at all. He may believe that things are 
determined, or even that God has a purpose 
for the world, but that it's no use trying to 
bend God's will to the shape of man's. 
The fact, however, that our Lord prayed for 


men and left behind him a real impression 
that he would continuc so to do; the fact, too, 
that he taught men to pray for others suggest 
that we ought to be able to find satisfying 
reasons for the very fundamental and uni- 
versal human desire to express to God hopes 
concerning men and women. 

Perhaps we shall find those rcasons by 
realising that if all prayers begin with “ Our 
Father, hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom 
come, thy will be donc" there can be no 
question of trying to tell God what needs 
doing. The reverse is true; we are trying to 
discover his will and bring our desires into 
line. 

If prayer is ultimately communion with 
God it is natural that, when we pray, we 
should have in our thoughts all for whom we 
are concerned, that they may share that com- 
munion. That is true intercession. Men’s 
needs may not be known to us; they do not 
require expression by us, for God knows 
them. Four men once bore a friend to Jesus 
undeterred by all difficulties; to them his 
obvious need was bodily health. Jesus saw 
and met a deeper need as well. 

Prayer is a service any Toc H member can 
attempt to render towards Everyman. If we 
arc growing as spiritual beings our inter- 
cessions will be like an ever widening circle, 
Now unless those whom we would bring with 
us to God arc as limited in number as those 
intimates we prayed for in our childhood 
days, few of us can be leisured enough not to 
need a scheme to help the memory. 

Two simple schemes have long been used by 
many members. Once is set out in A Pocketful 
of Prayers for Toc H. A new edition has 
just been published (price 1/-) and in it there 
are suggested different subjects for each day 
of the month. The whole family of Toc H 
can thus be lifted up and, lest the circle 
should remain too narrow, this book bids our 
prayers each day for thc world community in 
which we live, calling attention to what seem 
to be some of its most pressing necds. 

The easiest way to explain this scheme is to 
quote something of what “ The Revisers " 


say in their Preface: * There seems no call 
to make any radical alteration in the subjects 
for daily intercession, but the words which 
introduce them have in some cases been modi- 
fied or re-written. An alteration of a different 
kind, which may make the book easier to use, 
has been made. Appropriate prayers have 
been printed immediately after the headings 
for general intercession. Some of these prayers 
are either additional to, or substitutes for, 
those in the earlier editions. 


“The petitions for the work of Toc HI, 
which follow the day’s general intercession, 
have again been revised and brought up to 
date, in order to meet the demands of con- 
tinued growth at home and overseas. Derails 
of this growth can be drawn from the List of 
units and officers published periodically in the 
Toc H Journal. To make the bare names ot 
Continents and Areas more real it is sug- 
gested that names of Toc H men at work in 
them, or any special needs connected with 
them, should be jotted down in the blank 
spaces provided. Whether known to us per- 
sonally or only by hearsay or through the 
pages of magazines, these will become more 
real in our prayers if we name them and try 
to think of the men as fellow-members work- 
ing alongside us and their problems as being 
as actual as our own. 


“ A larger number of prayers for Toc H has 
been printed at the beginning of the book, 
and it is suggested that one of these should be 
used cach day to gather up our remembrance 
of some part of the Toc H family. 


“* Prayer is the training-ground for charac- 
ter.’ So let prayer and work go hand in hand 
in the Toc H life, widening its horizon and 
deepening its purpose. Toc H will not have 
failed its generation if, by leading men to a 
clearer understanding of the power of simple 
prayer, it has renewed their desire for beauty 
of character and their passion for service.” 

The other scheme, also much used by mem- 
bers, concerns Mid-day Prayers. About this, 
Tubby has written for next month's Jounwar. 

F.E.F. 
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CONVERSATION PIECE-Iz Three Scenes 
Scene II : P ublicity and the Ratepayer 


(The Padre and the Branch Pilot meet again in the Vicarage study a week after the Pilot 
has asked the Vicar to become the Branch Padre. The Padre still smokes his pipe, but the 
Pilot, while still smoking cigarettes, often lets his cigarette burn to an end in the long black 


holder). 


poss: Well, have you thought about 
the responsibility of the Toc H mem- 
ber, layman, or Padre? 

PrLor: Yes, a great deal, but I cannot 
get very far, or any further than I was a 
weck ago. I see your point about becoming 
the Branch Parrot, on show for purposes of 
attraction and publicity, but I cannot see 
why you should not be, in your own 
words, our Spiritual Syringe, or even our 
Very Holy Virus, for application when the 
Holy Hemoglobins get low. You see we 
do get low spiritually, and we do need 
encouragement, and who is going to lift 
us up if you parsons don't? 

Papre: You have heard of God, 
haven't you? If Toc H is part of God's 
show, why should not He look after those 
who on earth run, or ruin, His show? 

Pitor (somewhat nettled, though the 
Padre spoke kindly): Of course I have 
heard of God, but isn’t it the job of you 
men of God to speak of Him, and for Him, 
and to tell us what is His will? 

PADRE: I believe it is, and I believe that 
if we don't do just that, and in words that 
men can understand, that we fail to justify 
our existence—an offence before God and 
man. But if we, who should be men of 
God, are the only people who can speak of 
God and for God, then the way of God is 
one in which wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall always find themselves erring, 
unless they are constantly accompanied by 
a parson. And, moreover, any religion or 
faith that a man has will not be his own, 
but second-hand, and not of much use. 
When a man has a faith of his own, he can 
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speak about it, not necessarily with elo- | 
quence, but always in a way that can bc 
understood. If you believe that Toc H is 
God's show, then you will have a reason 
for the faith that is in you, a reason, mark 
you, that you will be able to present to 
other people, so that whether they are 
attracted or not to Toc H, they will be in 
no doubt at all about your belief in Toc H. 

Piror: That argument sounds undeni- 
able, but in actual life it is denied and con- 
tradicted time and time again. 

Papre: You mean that by men who live 
the Christian way, but who can't speak 
about it? 

Piror: Yes. I know a fellow who, if 
ever any man lived a Christian life, can be 
said to live in Christ's way, but he wouldn't 
address a public meeting, or Toc H 
Branch, or even explain to another man 
why he is a Christian. 

Papre: You mean that, if he were 
asked privately by a man in trouble or 
nceding advice, that he would remain 
silent and answer not a word? 

Pitot: No, but he wouldn't find tell- 
ing easy. I went to him once and his 
words came slowly and hesitatingly. 

Papre: Was there any sense in what he 
said? 

Prior: Of course, far more than in 
many sermons I've heard, if you'll excuse 
me saying so. 

Papre: There's no excuse needed, for 
that is just what I hoped you would say. 
This man has a reason for the faith that is 
in him and could explain it to you? 

Prror: Yes, but he's a rare bird, there 


aren't many men like him, you see— 

PADRE: Wait a minute—isn’t he a rare 
bird because he has a faith for which he 
has a reason, not because he can speak 
about something in which he is interested 
and believes? Any man who has a faith 
can speak of — 

Pitor: No, no, Padre, you are all 
wrong, any man can't. You are judging 
all men by your own standards. Perhaps 
you couldn't speak bcfore you went to 
College, but for several ycars you were 
trained to speak. 

PADRE: Was I? Thats all you know. 

Prior: Anyway, you were trained to 
think, and to express your thoughts in 
some form of words. Most of us are not 
trained to think, or speak, about God, 
etcetera. 

Papre: I don't agree, but we'll leave 
that for a moment. Let’s have this clear: 
what are you God-dumb people going to 
do about the way of God then? 

Prior: Live in it, practise it, and so add 
to our sort of teaching, the teaching of 
action, to yours, the teaching of words and 
thought. 

PapnE: So the parson says, ‘ don't do as 
I do, but do as I say,’ and the layman 
says, ‘don’t take any notice of my words, 
but do as I do. Just watch me, I’m a dab- 
ster at putting this religion into practice.’ 

Prior: That's not fair, Padre, we are 
more humble than that; we know we 
aren't perfect, we know we fail again and 
again, but we also know what we are aim- 
ing at, and we try and sometimes achieve. 
In Toc H phraseology, we serve and pay 
our rent for our room on earth. We are 
the ratepayers who accept the responsibility 
of service of all kinds. 

PapreE: But strange as it may seem, I 
want to be a ratepayer. 

Pitor: So you are, and you pay rent 
with your mind, and tongue, and pen. 

Papae: God have mercy on me then. 


And anyway I cannot bear that respon- 
sibility alone, and I don't only want to be 
a ratepayer, I want to belong to a rate- 
payers’ association. Clerical Societies and 
Fraternitics aren’t enough for me. I like 
my brethren of the cloth—at least some of 
them—but I want you to share this awful 
but joyous burden of the Good News of 
God as revealed in and through Toc H. 
You say you know what you are aiming at 
and that you work it out in service, and by 
paying rent for your room on earth. How 
did you discover what you are aiming at? 

Pitot: Men like you, with quick brains 
and ready tongues, told me. That’s got 
you, Padre! 

Papre: But you agreed with what men 
like me told you, didn’t you? 

Pitot: Of course I did, or I shouldn't 
have gone on with Toc H if I hadn’t 
agreed. 

Papre: So your slow brain worked out 
and accepted what was told you? 

Pitot: Yes, but I had to be told it 
first. 

Papre: Agreed, but you agree your 
brain worked? Of course you do, or else 
you are a self-confessed nit-wit and mental 
defective. 

Pitot: I’ve got some brains, but little 
or no gifts of speech. 

Papre: But do you know why Toc H 
and the Christian way appeal to you, and 
why it is the only way of life? 

Prior: Yes, I do. 

Papre: Could you explain to yourself 
why it is the only way of life. 

Pitot: I don’t know, I’ve never tried, 
I just know it is. 

PaprE: Well then, how do you know it 
is the only way? 

Prior: But I tell you I know it is. 

Papre: But what happens if someone 
says you are wrong, mad, deluded, or have 
got bats? 

Priror: Well it may sound swank, but 
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won't he see I am not bats, if I live that 
way and am happy—if I am a good rate- 
payer? 

Papre: No, I think he will say you are 
a fool, or use whatever language to which 
he is accustomed. He knows he is selfish 
and unfriendly because it gives him plea- 
sure to be like that, but you are good and 
don’t know why, and can’t explain why 
you are. Look here, go home, get paper 
and pencil and write down the reasons for 
the bun that is in you, and bring them 
along here next weck. 

PiLor: But a blank sheet of paper al- 


ways frightens mc. 

Papre: In all kindness and tenderness, 
isn't it the blank sheet of your mind that 
frightens you, and aren't you waiting for 
my words to bc writ large upon it? 

Pitot (distressed and nearly angry): 
Oh I don't know. You parsons can argue 
the hind leg off a donkey. 

PADRE (as Pilot goes out of the front 
door): That’s better than leading you by 
the nose. 

(Their conversation will be concluded 

next month). 
* GiGas.' 


A BOOK FOR THE PLAIN MAN 
Everyday Relationships. By Leonard F. Browne. Student Christian Movement Press. 1s. 6d. 


Leonard Browne is well known in Toc H 
as the author of the final chapter of Tales of 
Talbot House on “ The Innkeeper,” as Chair- 
man of Mark VII for many years, as a mem- 
ber of the Central Executive and for many 
other activities. He produces this book as 
physician to the Tavistock Clinic, once known 
as the Institute of Medical Psychology, in 
London. Actually the five chapters of which 
it is composed were delivered as a series of 
Broadcast talks in October and November, 
1937, and that fact determines their brevity 
and simplicity but does not detract from their 
readableness. In the first four chapters he 


THE ELDER 


BEARsLEY.—In February, Ernesr (Monty) 
BransrEY, late Secretary of Mark II Branch, 
formerly of Paris Branch. Elected 4.7.36. 

FatHers.—On February 4 in Cranwell 
Hospital, Ian Taytor Mowat Fatuers, 50(B) 
Squadron, R.A.F. Probationer at Lincoln, 
28.9.1937. 

Harpy.—On February 21, Norman Harpy, 
Treasurer of Amersham Group since its 
formation in 1935. Elected at Leatherhead, 
12.12.1928. 

Lxr.—On March 2, Dr. Jonn A. R. Lex, a 
member of Mexborough Group, a Central 
Councillor 1928-30, 1930-32, 1932-34. Elected 
8.11.26. 
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deals with some psychological problems of 
family life, of youth, of marriage and of old 
age and ‘the years between’ youth and age; 
in the fifth he briefly answers some of the 
many questions put to him after the earlier 
talks. The very small compass of the book 
only permits him to touch on some of the 
most usual problems of childhood aad youth, 
marricd life and old age, ‘elementary’ 
questions, if you like,—and therefore vitally 
demanding an answer. This little book is a 
sane guide to the right road; it does not pre- 
tend to take us in detail the whole way. 


B. B. 


BRETHREN. 


Price.—On March 6, Davin T. Price, 
Secretary of Merthyr Tydfil Branch. Elected 
6.6.35. 

Rictiarpson.—On February 6, at Luxulyan, 
Cornwall, Artur RicuaRDsoN, a member of 
Teignmouth Group. Elected 20.12.1933. 

Sanpison.—On January 28, after a long ill- 
ness, ALEXANDER Westwoop SaNnisoN, aged 
22 years, a member of Colchester Branch. 
Elected 14.3.1934. 

SwiNcLEn.—On February 19, at Blidworth, 
Notts., the Rev. H. T. CARLINE SwiNGLER, 
aged 60 years, a Genera] Member of Notts. 
and Derby Area, formerly Padre of Cran- 
brook Group. Elected 18.9.1930. 


THE OPEN 
Church-going 
Dear Epitor, 

It is something to have an article in the 
Journat which brings three letters of criti- 
cism in the next issue, is made the * topic 
of the evening " at several units, and cven 
mentioned at a Divisional meeting. How 
much wider and higher I do not know. 

Whether we agree or disagree with the 
articles on “ Churchgoing " the writer has 
made us think and possibly helped some of us 
to put ourselves right with regard to our own 
Church attendance. I cannot agree with 
Padre Griffiths that J.E.E.T. has been asleep 
for twelve years—I should say he is wide 
awake—or that he is abusing the spirit of 
" Fairmindedness,"; possibly the boot is on 
the other foot, for we are apt to think that 
they are not fair who show us our weaknesses 
even if their motive is an attempt to 
strengthen them. 

Having been brought up as a Methodist, 
and a regular member for well over 30 years, 
I cannot help but feel that we, as Church 
officials and members, are somewhat at fault 
in not making the Church the force it should 
be in the world to-day. 

What is the purpose of “ Church life "? Is 
it not to create a Christian family spirit, with 
Christ at the centre of all its activities, where 
each member of that family, in spite of social 
or educational differences, are cqual? "This 
may be idealistic but it should be an objective 
to aim at, and how far short we arc of that 
ideal the various Churches will be able to 
answer for themselves. We have lowered our 
ideals, and instead of the Family we are living 
in compartments and divisions, which is re- 
flected in our personal attitude outside 
“Church life." 

The responsibility of a re-awakening, to 
appeal to non-Church goers, rests with us as 
members of our own particular Churches, and 
instead of relying so much on ecclesiastical 
authority, we, as lay members, have to find 
out for ourselves the interpretation of Christ's 
message to the world, shorn of all denomi- 
national trimmings, and practise it in our 


HUSTINGS 


workshops and businesses and professions. 

Wc must do less condemning of things 
which to us may be secular and indifferent, 
and more commending of Christ's love and 
charity to ALL men, then I am sure we 
should witness a change of attitude to those 
outside our Church life. 

Yours sincerely, 

Barton-on-Humber. 


S. T. 


Cine Servi ce 


Dear EDITOR, 

Last Autumn we chaps of Braintree Group 
raised funds and purchased a Ciné apparatus. 
With this we have already given over a hun- 
dred shows to about 3,000 people in the 
Hospital and Infirmary wards, in the Chil- 
dren's Home and Orphanages, to inmates of 
the Institution and Casual Wards, and to 
bedridden and aged folk in their own homes. 


We started. out with our machine on 
November r and have been fully engaged, 
including Sundays, ever since. Our Ciné 
team consists of four members. The gratitude 
of bedridden and helpless folks and kiddies 


well repay us for the time given. 
Our machine is a Pathéscope 200 B, and was 


supplied by City Sales and Exchange, Ltd., 
at £5 off list price (£16 15s. od.). They also 
rent us the films at a special rate. Fresh ‘ pro- 
grammes’ arrive at noon on Thursdays and 
we return them on the following Tuesday, so 
that we are able to give a six-day show. We 
get a good clear roft. to 12ft. picture in the 
Institution hall, 8ft. in the Hospital wards, 
and a oins. picture in an ordinary bedroom. 


Having had several letters asking how we 
raised the necessary funds, we hope that you 
will give space for the answer in the JOURNAL. 
First we wrote to our M.P., to local J.P.'s and 
well-to-do citizens, telling them of our ob- 
ject and enclosing a copy of the “ Few Facts 
for New Friends " leaflet. A good fairy (no 
names, no pack-drill) made up the balance. 
We sent over a hundred letters. 

Yours, 
‘ Por.’ 
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Braintree. 


Tiler ey RM 


Dear Mn. Epiror, 

I have been reading your latest Toc H 
Journat and your Conversation in a Train. 
I am interested that you again stress that 
Toc H is a family. You know, in a family 
there is a home and a mother who is all im- 
portant, and a father who is quite important 
too, but rather inaccessible and not quite so 
understanding. 

I know you have a Ladies Toc H for 
washing up and that sort of thing, but they 
are more in the position of the maid, who 
has a few privileges. 

All this has nothing to do with anything, 
I know, but it is your word “ family " that 
is wrong. No matter how much you like the 
word you can't be a family. You are a 
brotherhood. 

May 1 apologise for this impertinence? 

Yours Truly, 
Wargrave-on-T hames. PuvrL:s M. STONE. 


The Journal 


Dear Sir, 

In the past few months, there has been evi- 
dent a rising tide of criticism against Toc H 
JounNar within the Tigne Group, Malta. 

Whilst appreciating the many difficulties 
confronting the editorial staff, it is felt that 
there is considerable room for improvement 
in the way of making the JournaL more 
attractive and more representative of the 
wider interests of Toc H. 

It is with this aim therefore that Tigne 
Group have decided to raise the matter in 
“The Open Hustings" knowing that the 
editor will appreciate the spirit in which it is 
penned and hoping that other Toc H Groups 
will give their opinion on a matter which, 
after all, affects the policy of Toc H. 

To cut the cackle and get on with the wash- 
ing, our main criticisms are :— 

(1) The Journat is inclined to be dully- 
: highbrow. It lacks humour. 
(2) The make-up and presentation of 
news is drab—too much like a country 
parish magazine. 
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(3) There is insufficient news of how 
Toc H Units at home and overseas arc 
tackling problems. 


(4) The articles are insufficiently topical; 
the attitude of Toc H to current problems 
is rarely, if ever, mentioned. 

(5) The JounwarL, by design or lack of 
material, publishes little of controversial 
matter which would induce interesting 
debates at Group meetings. 


(6) The JounNaL suffers in comparison 
with bright and breezy Dominion Toc H 
publications. 


(7) The Jounwar lacks the crusading 
fervour which is apparent in the journals 
of other movements, political, religious and 
otherwise. 

This may seem severe criticism, but in com- 
mon with all units we want to sec the Journat 
forging ahead, becoming a real live factor in 
the promotion of all that Toc H stands for. 
We suggest that Toc H Journat some six to 
ten years ago was brighter than it is to-day. 


We hope for an expression of editorial and 
other group opinion. 
Yours sincerely, 
W. RAYNER, 


Malta. Hon. Secretary. 


Epirron's Note: We invite the opinion of 
readers on this perennial topic. Our only 
com ment for the moment is (characteristically) 
to borrow a poem, borrowed by one of the 
“ bright and breezy Dominion Toc H pub- 
lications," on “ Getting out a Magazine " :— 


Getting out a magazine is no picnic. 
If we print jokes, folks say that we are silly, 
If we don't, they say we are far too serious. 
Jf we publish original matter, they say we 
[lack variety. 
If we publish things from other papers, we 
[are too lazy to write. 
If we stay on the job, we ought to be out 
[rustling news. 
If we are rustling news, we are not 
[attending to our own department. 
If we don't print contributions, we are not 
[showing proper appreciation. 
If we do print them, the paper is filled 
[with junk. 
Like as not some fellow will say we swiped 
[this from another magazine. 
So we did. 


